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= STERLING AREA has existed 
for years as a voluntary grouping of 
countries whose trade is conducted 
mainly in terms of sterling and whose 
financial ties to sterling are strong. 
There was no formal association of these 
countries until 1931 when there emerged 
the “sterling bloc,” from which grew the 
formal “sterling area” of the war and 
postwar periods. The keen general in- 
terest in the sterling area today has led 
to the writing of this article, which at- 
tempts to review some of its principal 
characteristics. 


Background 


THE HISTORY of the world position of 
sterling is too well known to repeat in 
detail. For many years the pound ster- 
ling has been one of the most important 
factors in international economic life. 
Many countries of the world have pegged 
their currencies to sterling, have held a 
large portion of their monetary reserves 
in sterling, and have conducted much of 
their foreign trade in sterling. 

The great British industrial machine 
and the world trading system which was 
built up around it made the pound ster- 
ling for many years the most desirable 
currency in the world. The sterling bill 
of exchange was used for commercial 
negotiations not only between residents 
of the United Kingdom and of other 
countries, but also between residents of 
non-British countries. Sterling was, in 
fact, the most important currency in in- 
ternational transactions. 

The widespread acceptability of ster- 
ling was based on a combination of fac- 
tors, the most important of which were 
Britain’s great productive capacity, ex- 
port markets, imports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs from all corners of the 
world, large merchant marine, capital 
investments throughout the world, and 
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highly developed banking system special- 
izing in oversea transactions. London 
was the world’s money market and its in- 
ternational clearing house. 

The importance of sterling was en- 
hanced by its use in the monetary sys- 
tems of many countries, particularly 
those in the British Empire. The mone- 
tary reserves of most of the countries of 
the British Empire were composed to a 
large extent of sterling, and the curren- 
cies of most of the British Dominions and 
Colonies, except Canada and the Union 
of South Africa, were closely tied to ster- 
ling. Exchange rates within the Empire 
were maintained by the setting of a fixed 
rate of exchange or by purchases or sales 
of London balances. Exchange rates with 
currencies outside the Empire were 
largely determined by the pound-sterling 
rate. Most of the external debt of the 
countries of the British Empire was in 
terms of sterling and held by the United 
Kingdom. Interest and principal pay- 
ments were fixed in sterling. London 
was the main source of capital not only 
for the Empire but also for the rest of 
the world. 

The development industrially and com- 
mercially of the United States, France, 
Germany, and other countries toward the 
end of the nineteenth century brought 
other currencies into world circulation 
and other manufactured goods into com- 
petitive world trade. World War I inten- 
sified the competition. Great Britain, 
faced with the loss of former markets, 
with added competition in world ship- 
ping, and with fewer opportunities for 
the investment of capital abroad, had to 
make major changes in its economic sys- 
tem. 


The Sterling Bloc 


IT WAS DURING the inter-war period 
of world depression and of adjustment 
to changing economic conditions that the 
pound sterling became associated less 
with world-wide commercial and finan- 
cial affairs and more with a group of 
countries whose economic life depended 
to a large extent on the United Kingdom. 
The British Parliament passed a series 
of acts to protect home industries, to 
build up new key industries for the pur- 
pose of producing articles formerly im- 


ported, to encourage agriculture, and to 
expand its export market. In September 
1931 Great Britain suspended the gold 
standard. Though it did not at that 
time adopt exchange controls officially, 
the rate of exchange was influenced by 
the operations of the Bank of England 
and a stabilization fund. 

The term “sterling bloc” was applied 
to those countries which pegged their 
currencies to the pound sterling, after 
the general collapse of the gold standard. 
The British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire countries, with the main exception 
of Canada, whose commercial and eco- 
nomic ties were divided between Great 
Britain and the United States, formed 
the core of the bloc. (Newfoundland, 
Hong Kong, and British Honduras were 
also excluded.) Non-British member- 
ship was constantly changing. The non- 
British group included Denmark, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Iran, 
Iraq, Latvia, Norway, Portugal, Siam, 
and Sweden, and, on the sterling fringe, 
stepping in and out as convenience and 
circumstances dictated, countries such 
as Argentina, Bolivia, and Japan.’ 

Even though the United Kingdom was 
not on the gold standard, sterling was 
still convertible into other currencies 
and even convertible into gold on the 
free market. The demand for sterling 
was ordinarily greater than or equal to 
the supply of sterling from current 
transactions. Members of the sterling 
bloc ran little risk in maintaining their 
reserves in sterling or pegging their cur- 
rencies to sterling. There was, however, 
a great responsibility placed on London 
as a source of foreign exchange and as 
the central reserve for the bloc. 

During this period the United King- 
dom entered into a series of commercial 
agreements designed to increase British 
exports. The British Empire preferen- 
tial system was greatly extended and 
consolidated as a result of the Ottawa 
Conference of July 1932. In addition, 
between 1931 and 1937, Great Britain 
concluded some 20 bilateral trade treaties 
with non-Empire countries, most of 
which were members of the sterling bloc. 


‘Some monetary authorities also include 
Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay, and Uruguay in 
the “sterling fringe.” 
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TABLE 1. 


Specified Sterling-Area Countries: Merchandise 





Trade, Total and With Other 


Sterling-Area Countries, for Latest Available Year 


[Value in thousands of United States dollars] 


Exports including reexports 


General imports 


Sterling area Sterling area 


Country Year 
Total Total 
, Percent , Percent 
Value of total Value of total 

United Kingdom 1947 4, 820, 890 2, 266, 783 47.0 7, 203, 508 2, 242, 512 x1. 1 
Ireland (Eire) _- 1947 160, 172 2142. 624 aX9. () 527,173 22), 280 047.5 
Australia 1946> 632, 485 345, 028 58. 6 1526, O48 330, 334 55.8 
New Zealands 1946 319, 123 £250, 955 (78.6 231,113 F162, 628 70.4 
India (private trade 1946 £832, 654 £401. 949 148. 3 788.817 1429 779 (54 
Union of South Africa (excluding 

South-West Africa)* 1946 £, 1339, 444 i138, 948 140.9 S58, 862 $375, 877 {43.8 
Ceylon 1947 253, 961 £153, 646 fiO 280, O02 168, 322 60.1 
Southern Rhodesia¢ 1947 95, 307 -78, 209 82.1 134, 967 P84, 805 {52.8 
Burma 1947 £137, 258 #119, 826 ST 160, 940 146, 033 0.7 
Iraq” s 1945 4), 495 7, 746 19, 1 75, 902 34, 204 15.2 
Iceland” 1947 44, 763 17, 430 8,9 79, 990 24, SHS 37.0 

*Figure may be incomplete because of inadequate country distribution in source 

>Fiscal year July 1945-June 1946. 

eIncludes reports valued at 43,683 thousand dollars to countries undisclosed 

¢Includes imports valued at 34,389 thousand dollars not distributed by countries 

«Includes bullion. 

‘Because of method of reporting in source, figure may include some countries not in sterling area and exclude some 
sterling-area countries. 

«Domestic exports. 

’Includes silver bullion. 

Excludes parcel post. 

«Fiscal year October 1946-September 1947 

Estimate based on figures for 11 months (private trade) and 12 months (Government imports npor I rlit 
area based only on those countries listed in source 

™Exports exclude shipments of crude oil by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Imports are for consumption, Provisional 
source shows that the share of only a few principal sterling-area countriesis approximately 24 percent for exports and 70 
percent for imports. 

»Special commerce. 

Norte: All figures are provisional (except figures for Australia and 1945 figures for Iraq For the mc 


above, the share of sterling area is only an approximation 


Conversions from foreign currencie 


have been made at the rates applicable to the respective periods. 


Source: Publications of the various countries shown and United States offici 


Prepared in British Commonwealth Branch, OIT, 
The Wartime Sterling Area 


AFTER THE OUTBREAK of hostilities 
in Europe in 1939 the sterling bloc 
changed into the “sterling area,” a more 
formal association necessitated by the 
war. Many features of the sterling bloc 
remained as characteristics of the ster- 
ling area—the close commercial ties, the 
pegging of currencies to sterling, the 
sterling balances held in London, and 
the common reserves. The main points 
of difference between the prewar sterling 
bloc and the wartime sterling area were 
the forma] definition of membership, 
limited membership, the system of strict 
exchange control, the limited converti- 
bility of sterling, and the special ar- 
rangements controlling the financial 
relationship between sterling and non- 
sterling countries. 

Membership in the sterling area was 
first formally defined for exchange- 
control purposes by the British Treasury 
in July 1940. The nucleus throughout 
the war period consisted of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire (exclusive of 
Canada, Newfoundland, Hong Kong, and 
territories occupied by the enemy) ; man- 
dates and protectorates; Egypt, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Iraq (except 
for a short period); and Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands after 1941. This nucleus 
corresponded closely to the inner circles 
of the prewar sterling bloc. From time 
to time French and Belgian possessions 
were added or dropped, depending upon 
the changing fortunes of war. 


il reports, 


The sterling area operated, in fact, as 
a single financial unit for exchange- 
control purposes. The system of ex- 
change and trade controls enacted by the 
United Kingdom in 1939 for itself and 
its non-self-governing dependencies was 
also voluntarily adopted in large part by 
the Dominions (except Canada). Lon- 
don acted as a single clearing house 
through which member countries con- 
ducted their business. An exchange 
pool, often called ‘the dollar pool,’ was 
maintained in London. Member coun- 
tries paid in specified currencies, partic- 
ularly dollars, to this pool, receiving 
sterling in return. Essential purchases 
from outside the sterling area were 
financed by drawing from the pool. Es- 
sentiality was determined in large part 
by the member countries. 

Transactions between the sterling area 
and non-sterling countries were regu- 
lated by a series of bilateral clearing 
agreements and by establishing various 
types of “control accounts.” In general, 
the agreements provided for relative 
freedom in the use of sterling which 
might accumulate to the account of these 
countries within the sterling area but for 
rigid contro] over the convertibility of 
such accumulations. Subject to some ex- 
ceptions, the “Special Accounts” which 
were established for the majority of 
countries could not be used for payments 
or transfers to third countries outside the 
sterling area. Some special provisions 
were granted to the “Registered Ac- 
counts” of the United States, Switzerland, 





Canada and Newfoundland, and to the 
“Central American Accounts.” 
Throughout the period of World War 
II the exchange rates of the pound ster. 
ling and those currencies pegged to it 
were held rigidly, in contrast to the 
comparative flexibility which had char. 
acterized the prewar period. 


Postwar Developments 


THE PROBLEM faced by the United 
Kingdom, in common with most othe 
European nations, was one of too few 
dollars or goods to pay for products 
which for the most part could be im. 
ported only from the Western Hemi. 
sphere. These countries made the best 
arrangements they could to obtain 
needed imports from each other, to cur. 
tail imports from dollar areas to abso. 
lute essentials, and to pay for those im. 
ports out of current production with the 
least possible interference with their 
efforts to rebuild war-torn economies. 

The resumption of trade in Western 
Europe after the end of World War 1 
was accomplished to a large extent 
through a series of bilateral agreements. 
The United Kingdom arranged payments 
agreements with a number of countries 
in Europe, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. These agreements were de- 
signed to set up the mechanism for 
financing current trade transactions with 
the smallest possible use of dollars and 
other “hard currencies.” In these agree- 
ments the United Kingdom acted on be- 
half of the whole sterling area. 

Under the terms of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement the United 
Kingdom agreed that sterling receipts 
from current transactions or otherwise 
available for current payments would be 
available beginning July 15, 1947, for 
current transactions in any currency 
area. Quantitative restrictions on im- 
ports were, with certain exceptions, to be 
administered in such a manner as would 
not discriminate against the United 
States—a provision which was put into 
effect as from December 31, 1946. Brit- 
ain was faced with the question of how 
to arrange for a convertible pound and 
a return to multilateral trade when its 
balance of payments with dollar areas 
was still badly out of equilibrium. Un- 
der the system of “American Accounts,” 
set up by the United Kingdom in July 
1945, sterling earned currently by resi- 
dents of “American Account” countries 


was freely convertible into dollars if de- 


?“The Sterling Area,” by Donald F. Heath- 
erington, International Reference Service, 
November 1945, Vol. 2, No. 32. “Sterling Bal- 
ances and Britain’s External Debt,” Parts I, 
II, III, by Donald F. Heatherington, FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, Oct. 28, Nov. 4 and 11, 
1944. See also “British Financial Agree- 
ments with Foreign Countries,”’ by Thomas R. 
Wilson, International Reference Service, Vol. 
1, No. 8, March 1941 
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sired. However, since all imports from 
the dollar areas were rigidly controlled, 
a limitation was placed on the possible 
dollar drain. 

In anticipation of the July 15 deadline 
for general convertibility, Great Britain 
began to make arrangements with coun- 
tries for which no transferability privi- 
leges had been established. By July 15 
such arrangements, through the device 
of “transferable accounts,” had been set 
up for 18 countries and permission was 
granted by the United States to extend 
the deadline for arrangements with 14 
other countries until September 16. 

There had already been a considerable 
drain on Britain’s hard-currency reserves 
before July 15, and in July and August 
the total net drain on Britain’s gold and 
dollar reserves amounted to more than a 
billion dollars.. On August 20, 1947, the 
United Kingdom, with United States 
concurrence, was forced to suspend con- 
vertibility except for payments arrange- 
ments with dollar countries.  Inter- 
Empire discussions, held in London in 
September, took up the financial prob- 
lems arising out of the suspension of 
sterling convertibility and the need for 
further economy in the use of dollar ex- 
change. Work was begun on overhaul- 
ing the mechanism of exchange control 
in various parts of the sterling area and 
to reduce imports from the dollar area. 
Arrangements between the sterling area 
and non-sterling countries ‘except the 
dollar area) had to be revised. 


Features of the Present Sterling 
Area’ 


THE PRESENT sterling area has some 
characteristics that existed long before 
there was any formal grouping of ster- 
ling countries, some that emerged with 
the prewar sterling bloc, some that have 
carried over from the wartime sterling 
area, and others that reflect the present 
difficulties of postwar commercial and 
financial recovery. Characteristics of 
the present sterling system are: 

1. The basic close commercial and 
financial ties within the sterling area, 
including the holding of monetary re- 
serves in sterling and the close relation- 
ship of currencies of sterling-area coun- 
tries to the pound sterling. 

2. The coordinated system of import 
and exchange controls, the limited for- 
eign-exchange resources, the large ster- 
ling balances held by sterling-area coun- 
tries, and the special 
controlling the financial 


arrangements 
relationship 





‘See “The Current British Crisis and the 
Broad Dollar Problem,” by John M. Cassels 
and Frances L. Hall, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Nov. 29, 1947. 

‘The term “sterling area” is used in this 
article in a wider sense than the strict defini- 
tion of the area as one within which exchange 
controls do not operate 
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TABLE 2.—United Kingdom Trade with Sterling Area, 1938, 1947, and First Quarter 1948 


{Value in thousand pounds sterling] 


Exports, including re- 


} Tt i y ts mn ¢ . ale . 
exports General imports Trade balance 


Country 


Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
1938 1947 Mar. 1938 1947 | Mar. 1938 1947 Mar. 
1948 | | 1948 1948 


Total, all countries 132, 280 1, 196, 251) 368, 802) 919, 509)1, 787,471) 487, 468) —387, 229, —591, 220) —118, 666 
Sterling area, total 221,7 


,775| 561,471) 180,194) 285,175) 546,751) 178,252) —63,373| +15, 720 +2, 942 

British Empire countries, | 
total 216, 168; 520,680) 171, 107| 276,082) 537,212) 175,188} —59, 864) —16, 532 —4, 081 
Ireland ‘ 25, 985 59, 459) 22,171) 22,965 35, 234 9, 181 +3, 020; +24, 225) +12, 990 

Australia and depend- 

encies._. 39, 036 72, 382} 31,326) 72, 234 97,117, 36,755) —33,198) —24, 855 —5, 429 
New Zealand 19, 497 43,322) 14,151; 46,865) 89,577) 29,736) —27,368)| —46,255) —15, 585 
a. } 34,299 92, 238) 20,809! 49,939] 94, 446 27,683) —15,640/ —2,208| —6, 874 
Union of South Africa 40, 129 92,144) 27,065 14, 6380 25, 411) 8,450! +25,499) +66,733) +18, 615 
Ceylon 3, 562 11, 586 3,550) 12, 399 22, 622 6, 901 —8, 837) —11, 036 —3, 351 
Southern Rhodesia 3, 654 9, 903 3, 087 2, 305 6, 961 2, 244 +1, 349 +2, 942 +843 

Dependent territories | 
(excluding Palestine) 50,098 139,706) 48,948) 55,087) 165,844) 54, 238! —4, 989 —26, 138 —5, 290 
Non-British countries, total 5, 607 41,791) 10,087 9, 143 9, 539 3, 064) —3, 509} +32, 252 +7, 023 
Burma ?, 677 4, 728 5, 975 3, 646 1, 203 —3, 298; +16, 609 +3, 525 
Iraq ‘ 2, 461 3, 991 2, 725 3, 287 1, 297 —264| +11, 218 +2, 694 
Iceland 469 891 443 2, 465 555) +53 +3, 330 +336 
Faroe Islands n.s. 8. 477; n.S.S. 141 9 n. Ss. Ss. +1, 095 +468 





n. Ss. s.: Not shown separately. 

SouRcES: Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 1939. Trade and Navigation of the United 
Kingdom, January 1948 and April 1948. 

Prepared in British Commonwealth Branch, OIT. 


between sterling and non-sterling coun- 
tries, which are the results mainly of war 
and postwar conditions. 

Membership in the sterling area is still 
defined for exchange-contro! purposes 
by United Kingdom Treasury orders. At 
present it consists of the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Pakistan, the Union of South 
Africa, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia; 
British dependent territories, trust and 
mandated territories, protectorates and 
protected states; and the non-British 
countries Burma, Iraq, Iceland, and the 
Faroe Islands. Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan were members of the 
sterling area until July 1947, and Pales- mercial customs and laws built up from 
tine and Transjordan until February generations of trade. Most of the mem- 
1948. bers of the sterling area are a part of the 

Commercial Ties British preferential system, whereby im- 
ports from other parts of the Empire 
are accorded the benefits of lower tariff 
rates than those from non-Empire 
sources. 


for 42 percent of its total exports in 
1938, 47 percent in 1947, and 49 percent 
in the first quarter of 1948. Imports from 
the sterling area into the United King- 
dom comprised 31 percent of its total 
imports in 1938 and 1947, and 37 percent 
in the first quarter of 1948. (See table 
2, on this page.) 

The commercial ties which bind the 
countries of the sterling area are those 
which have existed for many years and 
which reflect the complementary natures 
of the economies of the countries, the 
established foreign trading companies, 
British investments, British banking fa- 
cilities, shipping facilities, and the com- 


THE wartime and postwar features of 
the sterling system have not altered the 
basic foundations of the sterling group- 
ing, although certain of the new features 
such as the exchange controls and import 
restrictions have tended to obscure the THE FINANCIAL TIES binding the ster- 
more permanent ones. Although sta- ling-area countries are also of long dura- 
tistics for each sterling country are not tion. Before the war, as now, sterling- 
as current as may be desired, table 1 area countries other than the United 
(on page 4) gives a general indication of Kingdom held large sums in sterling as 
the importance of the sterling area in currency reserves, banking reserves, or 
the foreign trade of each member. Ac- as working balances. These balances 
cording to these statistics, the percent- consist of current deposit accounts with 
age of exports going to other sterling- banks in the United Kingdom, money 
area countries and of imports from wherever held at call or on notice in the 
sterling-area countries are as follows: United Kingdom, advances in sterling, 
United Kingdom, 47 and 31; Ireland, 89 United Kingdom Treasury bills, commer- 
and 48; Australia, 59 and 56; New Zea- cial and other bills in sterling, and ster- 
land, 79 and 70; India, 48 and 55; Union ling securities held by currency boards 
of South Africa, 41 and 44; Ceylon, 61 and banks. They comprise both funds 
and 60; Southern Rhodesia, 82 and 63; on deposit with banks and funds invested 
Burma, 87 and 91; Iceland, 39 and 37; in securities at interest. 
and Iraq, 19 and 45. Since the countries of the sterling area, 
Exports from the United Kingdom to with the exception of the Union of South 
present sterling-area countries accounted Africa and India, hold very little gold, 


Financial Ties 

















TABLE 3.—United States Trade With Sterling Area, 1938, 1947, and First Quarter 1948 


| 
| Exports including reexports 


Country 


[Value in thousand U. S. dollars] 


General imports Trade balance 


| Jan.- Jan Jan 
| 1938 | 19476 | Mar. | 1938 1947 @ Mar 1938 1947 @ Mar 
| 1948 | 1948 194s 
cee Ve es ae an 
Total, all countries _- '3, 094, 440) 15, 337, 644) 3, 318, 266) 1, 960, 428) 5, 733, 101 1,794,025 +1, 134, 012 +9, 604, 543 4-1, 524, 241 
Sterling area, total 817,384) 2,762,252) 505,447) 374,009/1,167,030| 372,522) +443,375 +1, 595,222) +132,925 
British ' countries, | 
total_......._....-| $12,189) 2,705,730) 489,533) 369, 503)1, 157,329, 368,458) -+442,686 +1, 548,401, +121, 075 
United King- | 
dom___._._..-} 520,878] 1,103,285) 184,227) 118,240) 204,998 67,625) +402,638 +4+-898,287, +-116, 602 
ioenee.........1 27,290 88, 819 7, 260 958 2, 785 S68 +26, 301 +86, 034 +-6, 392 
Australia and | | | 
dependencies 68,992) 236, 488 33, 110 8,700) 125,359 40, 361 +60,292, +111,129 —7, 251 
New Zealand...| 23, 461 76, 768 7,630 6, 559 27, 624 7, 000 +16, 02 +49, 144 +630 
| “4 S45 5 — wy 
gaat \ 33,441 401, 068 { oe Trelt 98,354) 253,675{ S78} 24,013, +147,393  —3'Qur 
Union of South } | 
Africa 70, 066 413,932) 111, 598 15,985, 111,604 34, 427 +54,081) 4-302, 328 +-77,171 
Ceylon... -.-. 1,344 47, 188 4,919 16,349, 29,762 12, 543 —15, 005 +17, 426 —7, 624 
Southern 
Rhodesia _ -- (>) 18, 338 1, 27! (> 3, 476 4105 +-14, 862 S66 
Dependent ter- 
ritories (ex- 
cluding Pales- 
tine _..._..___| 566,748 319, 844 73,695) 5144,358; 398,046 132,216) >—77,610 78, 202 58, 521 
Non-British coun- | 
tries, total. 5, 195 56, 522 15, 914 4, 506 9, 701 4,064 +69 +46, 821 +11, 850 
Burma 2, 322 5, 590 963 224 310 270 +2, 008 +5, 220 +-693 
Iraq 2, 742 14, 210 3, 269 3, 076 A, 162 1, 504 —334 +9 (48 +1, 765 
Iceland ______-- 131 15, 749 2. 983 1, 206 3, 094 1,972 —1,075 +12, 6 +1011 
Faroe Islands __| n.s.s. ZS eere an Ss. n.s.s./| n.s.s n.s.s n. 8.8 n. 8.8 
Kuwait and 
Bahrein n. S. s. 20, 973 8,699) n.s.s 1,075 318 n.s.s +19, 898 +8, 381 


*Figures are provisional. 


+Southern Rhodesia, as part of ‘Other British South Africa’ included in ‘‘ Dependent territories.” 


n. s. s.: Not shown separately 


Sorrce: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1940. 


Office of International Trade. 


Basic data of Special Programs Branch, 


Prepared in British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


their sterling assets form the bulk of 
their currency reserves. Prior to 1931 
when sterling was freely convertible into 
gold, as into other currencies, they were 
operating on an international sterling 
exchange standard, a form of the gold 
standard. The burden of providing the 
gold reserves for the sterling area even 
at that time fell on the United Kingdom. 
When sterling no longer was freely con- 
vertibie into gold and other currencies 
during and after the war, most of the 
sterling-area countries found themselves 
even more dependent on sterling for the 
financial stability of their own currency 
systems. 

Before the war there was comparative 
flexibility in the exchange rates of the 
sterling-area countries. They could and 
did change the sterling parities of their 
currencies at will. Throughout the war 
and since, the exchange rate of the pound 
sterling and those currencies pegged to 
it have been held rigidly. 

Sterling-area countries have always 
looked to London as their source of for- 
eign exchange for trading purposes. The 
main change has been in the fact that 
formerly other currencies were readily 
available in exchange for sterling, where- 
as since 1939 there has been a great scar- 
city of some currencies, particularly the 
dollar. 


Exchange Controls 


THE CHARACTERISTICS of the pres- 
ent sterling system which might be called 
its “abnormal” features resulting from 
war and postwar conditions are, briefly, 
the stringent import and exchange con- 
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trols, limited foreign-exchange _ re- 
sources, the large growth of sterling bal- 
ances, and the special arrangements 
regulating the financial relationships 
between the sterling area and other 
countries. 

As mentioned previously, from early in 
the war, an exchange-control wall was 
placed around the sterling area, main- 
tained by intricate regulations regarding 
receipts and payments in foreign curren- 
cies. Within the sterling area there has 
been comparative freedom in the move- 
ment of funds, but between the sterling 
area and other countries there are rigid 
controls enacted by the United Kingdom 
and other members of the sterling area. 
The Exchange Control Act of 1947 con- 
tinued the powers held by the British 
Government after the beginning of the 
war. The Dominions in the sterling area 
have maintained similar regulations. 
Transactions in foreign exchange con- 
tinue to be confined to banks authorized 
to deal in foreign currencies, under strict 
operating rules. Banks are permitted to 
sell foreign exchange freely in payment 
of licensed imports and for certain other 
current transactions. An import license 
issued by the government of any sterling 
country ordinarily makes the holder eli- 
gible for foreign exchange. Nearly all 
capital movements outside the sterling 
area are forbidden. Within the sterling 
area there are very few restrictions on 
the movement of funds either for current 
payments or for capital transfers. 

The Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
of India (March 1947) changed the 





wartime regulations inasmuch 


as it 
brought to an end the freedom of trans- 


fer between India and other countries in 
the sterling area, except with general 
permission from the Reserve Bank. Such 
general permission was given, however, 


The recent agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa also contained a departure from 
the feature of the sterling area permit- 
ting free movement of capital within the 
sterling area. The two governments 
agreed to consult on measures necessary 
to control movements of capital from the 
United Kingdom to South Africa. Since 
then the Union has instituted some con- 
trols over the movement into South 
Africa of sterling which serves no “use. 
ful economic purpose.” 


Exchange Resources 


BEFORE THE WAR, sterling-area coun- 
tries relied on the London foreign-ex. 
change market for most of their foreign- 
exchange needs and maintained sterling 
balances in London for this purpose, 
During the war the sterling countries 
agreed to sell their foreign-exchange in- 
come to Great Britain, thereby main- 
taining almost all of their working bal- 
ances in the form of sterling. In return 
they could draw on the central foreign- 
exchange pool to pay for essential im- 
ports. In the cases of India, Iraq, and 
Palestine, the pooling arrangement was 
modified to set aside a certain amount 


of their dollar income for their own 
accounts. 
In effect the foreign-exchange pool 


has been a rationing system for the su- 
pervision of the distribution of scarce 
currencies, particularly dollars. All for- 
eign exchange in excess of the amounts 
needed for essential goods and services is 
surrendered to the centralized control 
and rationed out in accordance with the 
relative needs of the various countries. 
Some countries contribute more than 
they receive, and others less. 

There were no formal agreements 
during the war period limiting the 
amount of exchange any area could draw. 
Since the end of the war and as a result 
of the greater demand for dollars, the 
United Kingdom has made agreements 
with Ceylon, Egypt ‘(now outside the 
sterling area), India, Iraq, Ireland, and 
Pakistan, establishing fixed amounts of 
foreign exchange these countries can 
purchase. 

Each country determines its own im- 
port requirements and has its own eX- 
change controls. The scarcity of gold 
and dollar reserves at the disposal of the 
sterling area as a whole, however, influ- 
ences the country’s import policy. As 
mentioned previously, these reserves not 
only provide the current foreign-ex- 
change needs of the whole sterling area 
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put also are the currency reserves for 
most of the sterling area. 

After the “convertibility crisis” of 
August 1947, the meeting of all sterling- 
area countries considered this question 
of the limited reserves and the means by 
which the drain on the reserves for cur- 
rent purposes could be checked. Most of 
the sterling-area countries have volun- 
tarily instituted more rigid import con- 
trols. The effect of these controls was 
not fully evident in United States trade 
statistics until after the beginning of 
1948. The net deficit on current trade 
account of all the sterling-area countries 
with the United States fell from a quar- 
terly average of $399,000,000 in 1947 to 
$133,000,000 in the first quarter of 1948. 
This does not take account of other items 
in the balance of payments. United 
States exports to the sterling-area coun- 
tries were valued at $505,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1948, as compared with 
$691,000,000 for the 1947 quarterly aver- 
age. (See table 3, on page 6.) 

Coupled with the drive to reduce im- 
ports from scarce-currency countries, the 
sterling area is trying to expand exports, 
particularly to the United States. As 
seen in table 3, United States imports 
from the sterling area rose from $292,- 
000,000 in the 1947 quarterly average to 
$373,000,000 in the first quarter of 1948. 

Some of these changes are the result 
of seasonal, price, and other factors, and 
some of the import restrictions cannot 
be maintained for an extended period of 
time. Even in prewar years the United 
States had an export surplus with the 
present sterling-area countries, which 
averaged about $111,000,000 quarterly in 
1938. 

The position of South Africa in rela- 
tion to the sterling area has undergone 
some fundamental changes. Arrange- 
ments regarding the movement of cap- 
jtal from the United Kingdom to South 
Africa have already been mentioned. 
South Africa has always maintained 
substantial independent reserves in gold. 
As a result of the loan agreement with 
the United Kingdom, under which South 
Africa agreed to transfer £80,000,000 of 
gold as a loan to that country, South 
Africa no longer draws on the exchange 
pool and bears responsibility for its own 
dollar expenditure. 


Sterling Balances 


ANOTHER CHANGE in the sterling sys- 
tem brought about by the war is the 
inordinate growth of sterling funds held 
by the member countries. Sterling bal- 
ances held by sterling-area countries ° 
jumped from roughly £200,000,000 before 
the war to about £2,700,000,000 at the 





*Sterling balances held by countries out- 
Side the sterling area also increased, but this 
discussion will be limited to the sterling-area 
countries only. 
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end of the war. The United Kingdom’s 
external liabilities to the sterling area 
at the end of 1946 were valued at £2,920,- 
000,000. These were defined as “bank- 
ers’ liabilities less assets, and funds held 
in the United Kingdom as cover for over- 
seas currencies, etc., but not including 
private holdings of securities, etc.” ’ 

This abnormal growth of sterling bal- 
ances during the war period resulted 
mainly from British expenditures for war 
purposes and from the sale of foreign 
currencies in exchange for sterling. 
British imports from other sterling 
countries were usually greater than Brit- 
ish exports to those countries. As Brit- 
ain curtailed its exports to concentrate 
on the production of war goods, other 
areas in the sterling system were the 
principal contributors to the exchange 
pool. The sterling counterpart they re- 
ceived added to the balances. 

No general distinction can be drawn 
between balances accumulated during 
the war and balances resulting from cur- 
rent transactions. Nor is it possible to 
determine the exact amounts of sterling 
balances needed for currency reserves 
and for working balances. 

Before the war sterling countries held 
between £200,000,000 and £300,000,000 as 
currency and banking reserves and 
working balances. Since then currency 
circulation has increased considerably, 
and the cost of imported goods has 
risen. India, with over £1,000,000,000 is 
the largest holder of sterling balances 
(shared with Pakistan). The British 
dependent territories as a group hold 
large balances. The next largest hold- 
ers are Egypt (formerly in the sterling 
area), Ireland, and Australia. Since 
1945 there has been no published break- 
down of sterling balances by country. 

Drawings on the balances are usually 
for the purchase of goods and services 
from the United Kingdom and other 
countries accepting sterling, in exchange 
for foreign currencies from the exchange 
pool, for the purchase of private British 
holdings overseas, for the repatriation of 
sterling debt, and for interest and amor- 
tization payments. Theoretically, the 
balances may be used, with some excep- 
tions, relatively freely within the ster- 
ling area. Actually, use of the balances 
is limited by reason of the limited dol- 
lar resources, by exchange controls, by 
export trade controls, by the lack of 
immediate investment opportunities in 
the sterling area, by the inability of ster- 
ling-area countries to supply more 
goods and services, and by agreements. 

Although the United Kingdom has 
agreements with some countries relat- 
ing to the use of the balances, no defini- 
tive settlement of the future of the bal- 





6 Cmd. 6707. Statistical Material Presented 
During Washington Negotiations. 

7Cmd. 7099. National Income and Expend- 
iture of the United Kingdom 1938 to 1946. 


ances has been made. Among the coun- 
tries, part of whose balances have been 
blocked by agreement, are Burma, India, 
and Iraq, in the sterling area, and Egypt 
and Palestine, former members of the 
sterling area.’ In the loan agreement 
with the United States, the United King- 
dom announced its intention to make 
agreements with the various countries 
concerned for an early settlement cov- 
ering the accumulated sterling balances. 

The existence of the sterling balance 
is an important factor in the drain on 
Britain’s gold and hard-currency re- 
serves. In 1946 the sterling balances of 
sterling-area countries (excluding Egypt 
and the Sudan after June 30, 1947) were 
reduced by £36,000,000 and in 1947 by 
an estimated £135,000,000, after taking 
account of gifts from Australia and New 
Zealand amounting to  £30,000,000. 
Drawings on the balances represented in 
part payments for British exports and 
in part sterling exchanged for dollar al- 
locations. According to official British 
statements, the United Kingdom had a 
deficit of £30,000,009 in 1946 and an es- 
timated surplus of £80,000,000 in 1947 on 
current account with the sterling area. 
In 1946 drawings on the United Kingdom 
gold and dollar reserves amounted to 
£38,000,000 on account of the sterling 
area other than the United Kingdom 
(excluding gold subscriptions to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and Bank 
and purchases of new gold). 

Provisional figures for 1947 show a net 
drain of £266,000,000, with the same ex- 
ceptions, as the deficit of the rest of the 
sterling area with the dollar area, and 
an undisclosed portion of £157,000,000 
shown as the net gold and dollar pay- 
ments on account of the whole sterling 
area as payments to other than dollar 
countries.’ In addition, there was a cap- 
ital inflow into the United Kingdom of 
£38,000,000 from the sterling area in 1946 
and a capital outflow from the United 
Kingdom to the rest of the sterling area, 
principally to South Africa, amounting 
to £181,000,000 in 1947.” 

The total exchange resources made 
available to the sterling area from the 
United Kingdom in the two years 1946 
and 1947 was about £480,000,000 includ- 
ing the reduction in sterling balances, 
the net capital outflow of capital, and 
purchases of new gold from the sterling 
area. So far as can be ascertained from 
published figures, this sum was probably 
used to meet a net deficit with the United 
Kingdom amounting to £50,000,000 over 
the 2 years, subscriptions to the Inter- 
national Fund and Bank of £10,000,000, 

(Continued on p. 46) 


S Agreements have also been made with 
several countries outside the sterling area 
for the blocking of sterling balances. 

*Cmd. 7324, United Kingdom Balance of 
Payments 1946 and 1947. 

1” Cmd. 7344, Economic Survey for 1948. 
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After Goods Are Unloaded Abroad, Further Movement May Be “Rugged” 


Foreign Inland-Transport Defects 
Can “Snag” U.S. Trade Flow 


SEYMOUR T. R. ABT, 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


QO; THE MANY FACTORS which a 
foreign trader must consider in planning 
his oversea operations, perhaps the most 
frequently overlooked is the problem of 
transportation facilities abroad. An ex- 
porter will go to great expense making 
market analyses, establishing a selling 
organization, advertising his product, 
assuring receipt of payment, weighing 
questions of customs duties, obtaining an 
export license, procuring insurance Ccov- 
erage, developing an optimum package, 
and attending to all other minutiae that 
go into the success of his business—but 
he will take his foreign transportation 
for granted. 

There was a time when such an atti- 
tude was understandable. Exporters 


sold, for example, f. o. b. factory or ves- 
sel, or f. a. s. port of embarkation, and 
importers bought f. o. b. vessel United 
States port. Whatever their practice, 
in these or related respects, they saw no 
need of considering any problems of 
transportation beyond this country’s 
shores. When they did, their concern 
usually went only as far as the question 
of selecting an ocean carrier. The ways 
in which the goods moved to or from 
the oversea port were a matter of indif- 
ference to the average trader, because 
he rarely experienced any significant 
loss, injury, or discomfiture springing 
from such a source. 


Drastically Different Now 


TODAY SUCH INDIFFERENCE can and 
often does result not only in a loss of 
money but also, what is far more impor- 
tant, in the loss of oversea markets and 
the virtual nullification of the efforts ex- 
pended by a trader on the other details 
of his transactions. The reason is sim- 


ply that inland transportation through- 





In a mountainous tropical country a truck leaves a main port-to-interior highway— 


a road which plainly has some rather bad features—during a torrential storm. 


Amer- 


ican exporters whose goods often move in like manner may well give considerable 


thought to deterrents of this kind. 
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out the world is generally incapable of 
moving all the freight offered. 

In many areas—for example, Western 
Europe, India, and Japan—transporta- 
tion service is far below the high levels 
common before the war. In others, such 
as Many areas in Latin America, much 
of Africa, and parts of the Far East, 
transportation always has been poor, 
Throughout the world the situation is 
improving only slowly, where it is im- 
proving at all. 


Facilities War-Shattered 


LET US LOOK more closely at this state 
of affairs and see how it arose. In 
Europe there was, before the war, a 
closely Knit, well-maintained railroad 
network which was supplemented by a 
widely used system of navigable rivers 
and modern highways. Together these 
transportation arteries provided service 
that was more than adequate for Europe's 
needs. The ports were equipped with 
the best handling and warehousing fa- 
cilities, largely because the competition 
among them was keen. Foreign trade 
moved quickly, efficiently, and with a 
minimum amount of red tape. 

Then for 5 years most of Europe was a 
battlefield. What this meant to inland 
transport has been expressed concisely 
by the Harriman Committee. “Trans- 
port facilities,” said the Committee, 
“were primary military targets, and 
movable equipment, such as freight cars, 
trucks, barges, tugs, and port cranes, was 
taken as booty by the Germans on a large 
scale. Of 2,000,000 freight cars, 300,000 
were destroyed and 800,000 damaged. On 
the continent, serviceable locomotive 
stocks were reduced in general to about 
a third of prewar inventories and, in 
Greece, to a tenth. Of the Rhine fleet, 
35 percent was lost and 15 percent badly 
damaged. Ports, bridges, freight yards, 
stations, dams, and locks were exten- 
sively destroyed. In France 7,000 and in 
Belgium 1,120 highway bridges were 
knocked out.”’ 


European Recovery and American Aid, A 
Report by the President’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid, Washington, November 7, 1947 
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zed” But direct destruction was not the 

only damage suffered by Europe's trans- 
portation system. The normal retire- 
ment and replacement of over-age equip- 
ment were suspended almost entirely 
during the war. Everyday maintenance 
and repairs were severely curtailed. Con- 
tinental arrangements for the inter- 
change of equipment and the free move- 
ment of foreign trade over international 
porders broke down and dissolved. 


“Recuperation” Falters 
AS A RESULT, the end of the war found 
ble of Europe’s transportation system in a 
chaotic condition, with destruction wide- 
spread, equipment scattered, and sched- 

















a uled operations virtually nonexistent. 
levels After VE-day main routes were quickly 
such restored on a temporary makeshift basis 
much to carry minimum essential needs, and 
East national programs were mapped for the aye ' eg : 
wai permanent reconstruction of prewar Typical boat carrying goods and passengers on Colombia s great Magdalena River. 
on is facilities. Progress, however, has been Impediments to, and interruptions in, the Magdalena traffic are by no means infre- 
; im- slow. Railway lines, Europe’s most im- quent—and American shipments entering the Republic by this route may conceivably 
portant means of transport, are still be subjected to delay, or sometimes to other “incommoding” conditions. 
choked. In prewar days it was common 
for 10 or 15 percent of a country’s rail- percent of Bizone Germany’s boxcars and shops barely have been able to hold their 
way rolling stock to be laid up awaiting more than half of its steam locomotives own. In France the average age of 
state repairs. Last summer, in contrast, 40 were in the shops, and to date these freight cars has advanced from 28 years 
In before the war to an estimated 35 years 
ir. a or more now. Trucks have been moving 
lroad across the continent more or less freely 
by a Example From Africa: Your Shipments Reach Matadi (Congo Port) for months, but only mane April } of this 
“— Promptly Enough—But To Get Them to Usumbura May Take rn eis Sreight cars enjoyed 
—_ Six Months j 
rvice 
Y - 
ope’s Information received recently from the United States Vice Consul in Couldn’t Be Done 
tp Leopoldville illustrates today’s difficulties in transporting goods in the Bel- THE FOREIGN TRADER must not fail 
Bical gian Congo: to appreciate the effects of these condi- 
es Goods traveling to Stanleyville are first unloaded at the port of Matadi and trans- tions on his ‘business. A prominent 
; shipped by rail to Leopoldville, as the river between Matadi and Leopoldville is unnavi- United States industrialist, on a visit to 
th a gable because of rapids, \t Leopoldville they are unloaded and stored awaiting barges Europe last summer, promised the 
which will take them up the Congo River to Stanleyville. Merchandise for Bunia, Buta, American Ambassador to a central Euro- 
"as a and other cities in the northeastern Congo is unloaded from the barges or river boats ee % : : 
aia at Stanleyville and transported by truck to those cities. pean country that he wore send him a 
Goods destined for Elisabethville and unloaded at Matadi must also travel by rail to radio receiving set as soon as he returned 
isely Leopoldville and then be loaded on river boats. The river boats then travel up to Port home. The promise was easier made 
ans- — 7 in = centel of the Belgian ( ongo, where the goods are unloaded and thence than kept, however, because the indus- 
aed hipped by rail to Elisabethville. Goods for interior points suc h as Usumbura, Albert- trialist learned, after undergoing con- 
pe realy Costermansville are transshipped about 10 times if they are imported through presen onnnes ont: diamant 
pars, ci ty Pr. eraamamaaaaay coming from Matadi to Costermansville may be there was not a freight forwarder in the 
was 1 Matadi lo Leopoldville, via Otraco Railroad, business who would accept and —— 
arge 2. Leopoldville to Stanleyville, via Otraco riverboat. tee the shipment. 
1.000 3. Stanleyville to Ponthierville, via CFL Railroad. 
pri 1. Ponthierville to Kindu, via CFL riverboat. | Inadequacy, Deterioration 
5. Kindu to Kongolo, Kabale, and Albertville via CFL Railroad. i 
tive 6. Albertville to Uvira, via lake steamer. SO MUCH FOR EUROPE. In less in- 
rout ce Uvira to Kamaniola, via CEFAKI Railroad. dustrialized areas, such as South Amer- 
; 8. I ruck from Kamaniola ove! the mountains to Costermansville. net , , : : ee 
» in Delivery time at present is very slow. The amount of goods coming into the Belgian ica, the movement of foreign trade is 
leet, Congo in consequence of the filling of back orders, plus the filling of present orders, has restricted by an overland transport in- 
adly so increased that ports, railroads, and transportation companies cannot handle mer- adequacy that always has existed. Ex- 
rds, chandise as quickly as it arrives ca cept for immediate coastal regions and 
sates pre Be time a vessel unloads at Matadi until the goods arrive in Leopoldville suliased wisheiihen at aile Layeee commnar’ 
about 50 miles away “as the crow flies”] a month or 6 weeks may have elapsed. River 
d in boats are slow and not too frequent, because replacements for worn-out vessels have cial centers such as Rio de Janeiro and 
vere oe ; ' Buenos Aires, transportation is primi- 
aya ie veer de and goods mut often wat week for shipment; this | tive and slow. Animal tral ere com 
A Pte a — like Costermansville and Usumbura frequently take 6 months for mon, _ cannes porters are — _— 
rom Matadi; a transit of 3 months is good. only carriers of commerce in many parts 
Por- of the vast interior. 
iene (Continued on p. 48) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


—Progress, Policies, Procedures— 








“American Business and European 
Recovery”: Booklet Now Avail- 
able to All Interested Persons 


A booklet entitled “American Business 
and European Recovery,” which outlines 
the operations of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and the purchasing 
procedures of participating countries, is 
available to those interested, ECA has 
announced. 

Explaining that ECA is a financing 
agency and not a purchasing agency, the 
booklet points out that the American 
businessman’s contacts should be with 
the foreign businessman, the foreign 
government, and the export license office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

“After weighing the requirements of 
the participating countries, ECA issues 
procurement authorizations to those 
countries,” the booklet says. “The man- 
ner in which the participating countries 
make their purchases follows no set 
general pattern. ECA is desirous of hav- 
ing purchases follow normal private trade 
channels to the greatest extent practi- 
cable.” 

The booklet briefly outlines the buy- 
ing methods of the various participating 






countries and lists addresses of foreign 
purchasing missions and embassies. 

Another ECA booklet, “Information 
for Americans Going Abroad,” also is 
available for tourists. This gives the 
background of the European Recovery 
Program and explains the operation of 
ECA particularly for those who are 
planning trips to Europe. 


Funds for China Allotted, July— 
September Quarter 


A tentative allotment of $63,200,000 in 
economic recovery funds for China dur- 
ing the July-September quarter (desig- 
nated as “China Aid Program No. 2”) 
was announced on July 23 by Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator. The funds would be used for 
the purchase of foodstuffs, capital equip- 
ment replacements, petroleum, fertilizer, 
and cotton, for which procurement au- 
thorizations would be issued later. 

An unexpended balance of $9,595,000 
from the allotment for the April-June 
quarter was carried over into the July- 
September quarter, which, with the new 
quarterly allotment, would make a total 
of $72,795,000 available for the July- 
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September period. A total of $275 ,000,000 
for China aid was appropriated for the 
year ending April 2, 1949. 

Funds for major reconstruction proj- 
ects are not included in the allotment 
figure just released. The funds for re. 
construction purposes—tentatively set 
at $60,000,000—will be programmed only 
after recommendations have been made 
to the Administrator by a special ECA 
survey group. 

This survey group left for China early 
in June with Roger D. Lapham, Chief of 
the ECA Special Mission to China, to 
make a study of reconstruction projects 
designed to assist that country toward 
economic recovery. The group was to 
inquire into steps which could be taken 
to develop sources of fuel and power, to 
improve port facilities, and to restore es- 
sential transportation facilities. The 
group is to make recommendations as to 
what reconstruction projects contribute 
most to improvement to China’s eco- 
nomic conditions. Recommendations 
for a program for the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, authorized by 
the China Aid Act, also will be made. 

The survey group is headed by Charles 
L. Stillman, Southport, Conn., as survey 
director, and includes transportation, 
mining, and electrical-utility engineers, 
economists, and agricultural and legal 
advisers. Mr. Stillman is expected to 
return to Washington the first week in 
August for consultation with ECA Head- 
quarters. The final report of the group 
is not expected to be made until several 
weeks later. 


Loan Agreement With Iceland 
Signed, Promises Salutary Re- 
sults 


The signing of the first loan agree- 
ment under the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 was 
announced on July 22 jointly by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. The loan (previously mentioned in 
this magazine) is to the Government of 
Iceland and is for a total not to exceed 
$2,300,000. 

The loan is to assist Iceland in financ- 
ing the cost of U. S. machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies for increasing pro- 
duction and processing of herring oils 
and related products, as a part of the 
European Recovery Program. It will 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Antoni & Co., Postschliessfach 
32, (24b) Neustdt (Holstein), wishes to re- 
ceive orders for the following: (1) iron bed- 
steads, lacquered, ivory-colored, with spring- 
frame mattress, of prewar quality, size 190 x 
90 cm.; (2) double-decker bunks; (3) 
couches; (4) hospital-type bedsteads with 
special supported subconstruction and mov- 
able head end; (5) bedsteads specially fitted 
for mosquito netting; (6) barrels and tanks 
of steel plate, with hoops, zinc-coated, re- 
movable cover, capacity 200 liters; (7) zinc- 
coated drums, capacity 200 liters; (8) resin- 
coated barrels for storing high-percentage 
alcohol, capacity 200 liters; (9) standard 
wrought-iron gasoline tanks, with quick lock 
and rubber tightening, lacquer-coated in- 
side and out, capacity 20 liters. 

Germany—Werner Brautigam, Hauptstr. 
136, Langenberg-Rhid., seeks agencies for 
cosmetics, pharmaceutical articles, bandages, 
pen holders, lighters, lacs and wallflower 
colors, paint brushes and bristles, corks, 
forest and other seeds, insecticide dispensers, 
and fishing tackle. 

Germany—British-Continentale Handels- 
gesellschaft (importer, exporter), Konig- 
strasse 21-23 (24a) Hamburg 36, wishes to 
contact manufacturers, brokers, and whole- 
salers of extracts, all kinds of tannins, shel- 
lac, rosins, turpentine, waxes, copal, gum 
arabicum, vaseline, oils, fats and tallows, 
wood oil, cocoanut oil, castor oil, paraffin. 

Germany—Carl Creutz Gelatinefabrik 
G. m. b. H, Michelstadt, desires to export 
photographic gelatin. Firm offers samples on 
request. 

Germany—Fr. Kempermann Waschefabrik, 
Herrenstrasse 23, (17a) Karlsruhe, wishes to 
export the following goods, all hand-made: 
(1) tablecloths (sizes: large, 1,080 to 2,400 
inches in diameter; small, 120 to 720 inches 
in diameter); (2) laces and curtains; (3) 
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collars and scarves; (5) ker- 


blouses; (4) 
chiefs; (6) evening gowns, stockings, gloves. 

Germany—Fahrmann & Fuchs (manufac- 
turer), (22b) Offenbach am Glan, wishes to 


contact American importers interested in 
hand-painted miniature toys representing 
landscapes. 

Germany—Adolf Guhring (wholesaler), 
Reinsburgstrasse 157, Stuttgart W, wishes to 
represent American leather manufacturers 
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c Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Germany—Hatschek & Co. G. m. b, 5. 
(manufacturer), 198 Granger Str., Gelsen. 
kirchen-Buer, wishes to export specially 
made dress and work shoes. 

Germany—L. Ledélkes, Kunstgewerbe, (24b) 
Quickborn-Holstein, British Zone, offers to 
export novelty figures of plywood, in gaily 
colored flower designs 

Germany—Willi Link, 
(21b) Wilnsdorf, Kr 


Hagenerstr. 18, 
Siegen i./W., British 





trade contracts. 


projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms. 


abroad 


conditions permit.) 


Abrasives: 39 
Alcoholic Beverages: 8, 33. 


8, 50, 51 
Bakelite Articles: 23. 
Carpets and Rugs: 13. 
Chemicals: 12, 30, 44 
Clothing and Accessories: 7, 26, 48. 
Confectionery Products: 19. 
Construction Materials: 5, 40, 42. 
Containers and Cartons: 3. 
Diesel Engines: 50. 
Display Figures and Materials: 1 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 12, 21, $7. 
Fats and Oils: 30, 35. 
Fashions and Related Matters: 7. 
Fishing Equipment: 27. 
Foodstuffs: 4, 8, 24, 34, 47. 
Granite: 36 
Handicraft: 30. 
Hardware: 40 
Household Furnishings: 18, 16, 31. 
Leather: 46. 
Licensing Opportunities: 8 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firm listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 5, 


— 


Interested 


However, many 
when 


Machinery and Parts 
Agricultural—5, 8, 50, 51 
Industrial—3, 6, 8, 9, 17, 41, 45, 49. 
Road-building—6 

Mangrove Bark; 22 

Motors: 11, 43 

Musical Instruments: 32. 

Office Supplies: 29. 

Paper and Paper Products 

Plastics: 1, 18. 

Plumbing Equipment and Supplies: 18 

Prefabricated Houses: 18. 

Radio Equipment: 2. 

Raw Materials: 9 

Refrigerators: 38 

Rubber: 14, 51. 

Seeds: 13 

Shark and Fish Products: 35. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 25. 

Solar Salt: 15 

Stainless Steel Ware: 16 

Steel Products: 20, 42 

Technical Information: 1, 3, 6, 18 

Textiles: 7, 10, 13, 28, 31 

Tiles and Mosaic: 30 

Tools: 40, 50 

Wool Byproducts: 5 


3, 13. 
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zone, wishes to represent American firms in- 
terested in trading with Germany. 

Germany—Liineburger Wachsbleiche J. 
porstling Aktiengesellschaft, Liineburg, 
wishes to purchase machinery for the pro- 
duction of artificial honeycombs from Ger- 
man beeswax. 

Germany—Erwin Marquardt Handelsver- 
tretungen (agent, importer, exporter, com- 
mission merchant), 20 Georg Groening Str., 
(23) Bremen, desires to represent American 
firms interested in trading with Germany. 

Germany—C. Melchers & Co., (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Strassburger Strasse 
56, (23) Bremen, desires to contact suppliers 
of oilseeds, oils, oil cakes, fats, egg products, 
legumes, feathers, and food products. 

Germany—Georg Orlowsky, Kirchplatz 21 
(21a), Neuhaus, Krs. Paderborn, British 
zone, Wishes to establish trading connec- 
tions with American firms. 

Germany—Wilhelm Pilz, Kreis Heilbronn, 
(14a), Bad Friedrichshall-Jagstfeld, desires to 
contact American manufacturers of ice 
bores and refrigerators. 

Germany—Ernst Sauerbrey & Co., Rathaus- 
strasse 27, Hamburg-Harburg, wishes to con- 
tact exporters of waste rubber and rags. 

Japan—Kimata & Adachi Co. (manufac- 
turers), No. 60, 1 chome, Miyamaecho, Ka- 
nagawa, P. O. Box Nos. 4 and 138, Yokohama, 
offers to export rock crystal or other semi- 
precious stone carvings; tvory, walrus, whale- 
tooth, or bone carvings: cloisonné ware; 
Damascine ware. Also, wishes to import into 
Japan rock crystal or semiprecious stones, 
ivory, walrus- and whale-teeth. 

Japan—Matsuori Co. Ltd. manufacturer, 
exporter), Takoyakushi Karasuma, Nakakyo- 
Ku, Kyoto, desires to export silk and rayon 
neckties and draperies, Known as “Hakata 
Ori.” 

Japan—Nakano & Co. Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), 1 Higashi Fukudacho, Kanda, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, offers to export gold and 
silver wire laces, narrow ribbons, laces, braids, 
cords, tapes, tassels, badges, buttons, flags, 
embroidery, and metal ornaments for 
uniforms. 

Japan—Overseas Trading Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Mitsubishi Shintaku 
Bldg., No. 1 4-chome Imabashi Higashiku, 
Osaka, desires to export fishing poles and 
bamboo poles. Address correspondence to 
Central P. O. Box No. 140, Osaka, Japan. 

Japan—Showa Yoko Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), 57 Sendagicho Komagome, Bunky- 
oku, Central P. O. Box No. 492, Tokyo, offers 
to export loofah. 

Japan—Tokyo Rubber Goods Trading Co. 
Ltd., Kobe Branch (manufacturer, exporter), 
9 4-chome, Kitanagasa-Dori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, 
offers to export the following: tires and tubes 
for automobiles, trucks, buses, and bicycles; 
rubber matting and cushions; rubber bands 
and tapes; rubber footwear, toys, clothing, 
household utensils, athletic apparatus, and 
medical instruments. 


Burma Agency Offers 
To Export Teak 


Teak scantlings, of European Interme- 
diate grade or better, are offered for 
export to the United States by the Burma 
Teak Shippers Association. The Asso- 
ciation advises that minimum orders ac- 
cepted must be for 10 tons in mixed 
sizes. All timber is graded by the Timber 
Projects Board, an official agency of the 
Burmese Government, for which the 
Association is the official sales agent. 

Copies of a price list may be obtained 
on request from the Commercial Intelli- 
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Tibet Trade Mission 


ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
deeply regrets a typographical er- 
ror in last week’s “New World 
Trade Leads” section—a mistake 
for which the editorial office of this 
magazine was not in any way re- 
sponsible. On page 11 of the July 
31 issue, the heading “Tibet Tribe 
Mission Seeks Direct Trade With 
U.S.” should of course have read 
“Tibet Trade Mission Seeks Direct 


Trade With U.S.” 











gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Association requests that all or- 
ders from the East Coast be placed 
through Burma Teak Shippers Associa- 
tion, c/o Wallace Bros. & Co. Ltd., 4 
Crosby Square, London, E. C. 3., Eng- 
land; while those from West Coast buyers 
should be addressed to Burma Teak 
Shippers Association, 104 Strand Road. 
P. O. Box 209, Rangoon, Burma. 


Bids Sought on Power 
Aleohol Still 


Quotations on a power alcohol still 
operated with glycerin as the dehydrat- 
ing agent are sought by the Government 
Central Distillery in Bombay Province, 
India. The desired plant should be ca- 
pable of producing 4,000 gallons of power 
alcohol per day from fermented mash 
containing 6 to 8 percent alcohol. 

Specifications should conform as 
nearly as possible to those of an exist- 
ing building in which the new still is 
to be housed. This structure has a floor 
space measuring 32 by 12 feet, while 
available height is 55 feet to the eaves 
and 65 feet to the ridge. 

Delivery of the plant is desired within 
6 months from the date of placing a 
firm order. 

Offers may be addressed to the Super- 
intendent, Government Central Distil- 
lery, Hasik Road, Bombay Province, 
India. 


German-Owned Firm in 
Switzerland To Be Sold 


Germany participation in La Société 
Anonyme d’Armes de Guerre, of Solo- 
thurn (Waffenfabrik Solothurn A. G.), is 
offered for sale by the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office. Included in the sale is this 
firm’s 100-percent-owned — subsidiary, 
Fabrique de Machines-Outils Soleure, 
S. A., of Soleure. 

Interested parties may address in- 
quiries to the Swiss Compensation Office, 
Service for the Liquidation of German 
Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, Switzerland, 
before August 25, 1948. 


El Salvador Invites Bids 
on Plain and Rayon Thread 


Bids are invited by the Government of 
El Salvador for plain and rayon thread 
of a quality the same or better than Fox 
No. 50, 500 yards, and in the following 
quantities and colors: 


Quantity 
Item: (Dozens of spools) Color 
Plain thread_-__-_-- 1,696 Khaki. 
LE: Pann eee eS 59 Dark gray. 
Bl éccntudouwuee 9 Black. 
Wie Sods 9 White. 
(Dozens of bobbins) 
Rayon thread-_-_-_-- 27 Black of 45 
meters c/u. 
I hc x ecinitndtce daa 17 Red of 45 
meters c/u. 


Offers (in Spanish) should be sub- 
mitted in duplicate, show unit and total 
price in both figures and letters, be ac- 
companied by samples, and be marked 
“Concurso No. 384.” They must be in 
the hands of the Proveedor General de la 
Republica, Avenida Espana No. 53, San 
Salvador, El Salvador, no later than 
9a.m., August 31, 1948. 

Seven copies of specifications (in 
Spanish) have been made available to 
the Department of Commerce. Firms 
and individuals interested in bidding 
may obtain a copy on a loan basis by 
applying to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Burma in Markét for 
Second-Hand Steamship 


The Government of the Union of 
Burma wishes to purchase a second- 
hand steam vessel having a carrying Ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons of cargo. This ship 
is desired in connection with Burma’s 
plan to establish a steamer service be- 
tween India and Burma for the trans- 
port of coal and rice. 

Quotations may be addressed to M. 
Myat Tun, First Secretary, Embassy of 
Burma Chancery, 2228 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—E, S. Cox, representing Wil- 
ken & Jones, Pty., Ltd. (retailer, exporter, 
manufacturer of display figures, models, and 
mannequins), 28 Barcom Street, Darling- 
hurst, Sydney, is interested in contacting dis- 
tributors or jobbers with a view to establish- 
ing firm’s product on the American market: 
in obtaining supply sources of display ma- 
terials; in investigating technical and pro- 
duction matters in connection with manu- 
facture of display mannequin figures and 
forms; and in obtaining information on pro- 
duction methods and materials in the plastic- 
molding field. Scheduled to arrive late in 
August for an indefinite period. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, in the following cities: 306 Cus- 
tomhouse, 555 Battery Street, San Francisco 
11, Calif.; 1546 U. S. Post Office and Court- 
house, 312 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 
12, Calif.; Room 602, 1114 Commerce Street, 
Dallas 2, Tex.; 1204 Federal Reserve Bank 
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Building, 105 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; Empire State Building, Sixtieth Floor, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; 215 
Union Commerce Building, 925 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 1038 New Federal 
Building, 230 West Fort Street, Detroit 26, 
Mich.; 1234 Metropolitan Life Building, 125 
S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 501 
McCormick Building, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill.; 809 Federal Office 
Building, 909 First Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Cincinnati, New York City, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Seattle. 

2. Australia—John B. Harbort, represent- 
ing Rola Co. (Australia), Pty., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), The 
Boulevard, Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in manufacture of loud-speaker 
diaphragms and use of permanent magnets. 
Scheduled to arrive August 19, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/ Rola Co., E. Superior Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. 

3. Australia—Harold W. H. C. Holmes, rep- 
resenting O. T. Limited (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 193 High Street, 
Prahran, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in plant equipment and technical infor- 
mation on food machinery, carton and con- 
tainer manufacture. Scheduled to arrive 
August 18, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
and Philadelphia. 

4. Australia—J. T. Tomasetti, representing 
Tomasetti & Sons, Pty., Ltd., (importer, ex- 
porter), 243 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in establishing a market 
in the United States for Australian food prod- 
ucts, such as canned fruit and fruit juices. 
Scheduled to arrive during August or Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. 

5. Brazil—Marcos Keutenedjian and Re- 
nato Purchio, representing Varam Motores 
S. A. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, sales/in- 
dent agent), 273 Rua Barao de Itapetininga, 
Sao Paulo, are interested in arranging agency 
connections for aluminum construction ma- 
terials, cargo trailers, agricultural machinery, 
and fibrous cement; also, in sales possibili- 
ties of wool byproducts. Scheduled to arrive 
August 10, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, Kenosha, Dallas, and San Francisco. 

6. Brazil—Tasso Pinheiro, representing 
Tavares & Pinheiro, Ltda. (engineering and 
construction), Praca Ramos de Azevedo 209, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in studying American 
methods and machinery in road-building, 
earth-moving, and construction industries. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
Hotel Sherman, N. Clark and W. Randolph, 
Chicago, [ll. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and Peoria. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Cuba—Julia Sanchez de Tufion (opera- 
tor of dressmaking shop), Calle 21 +505, 
Vedado, Habana, is interested in teztiles, 
fashions, and related matters. Scheduled to 
arrive July 25, via Miami, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U. S. address: Wellington Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue at Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami and New York 
City. 

8. Denmark—Mogens Fisker, representing 
The Angam Trading Co., Ltd., A/S (importer, 
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exporter, wholesaler), 12 Svend Trgstvej 
Copenhagen \V, is interested in selling Danish 
beer and cheese; in obtaining agency con- 
nections for automobiles, tractors, farm 
wagons, and heavy machinery; and in manu- 
facturing other Commodities on a licensing 
basis. Scheduled to arrive August 1, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o Danish Consulate General, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., and 
Detroit. 

9. Egypt—David Shafferman, representing 
Egyptian Plastics & Electrical Industries, 
S. A., Inc., (Shafferman Brother) (importer, 
manufacturer), P. O. Box 812, 4 Place Ismail 
ler, Alexandria, is interested in plastic ma- 
chinery and raw materials. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of July for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Sixtieth Floor, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

10. England—Henry Heinz Nathan repre- 
senting Henry Nathan & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, converter, wholesaler, exporter), 74-75 
Cheapside, London, E. C. 2., is interested in 
contacting jobbers (preferably) or retailers 
desiring to handle high-grade furnishing 
fabrics. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of August, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Philex 
Corp., 130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and _ possibly 
Chicago. 

11. England—William Scott, representing 
Normand Electrical Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Neco Works, North Street, Clap- 
ham, London, S. W. 4., is interested in selling 
fractional horsepower motors in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive August 18, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o British Empire Chamber of 
Commerce, 55 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit and New York City. 


12. India—S. S. Lal, representing Shamsun 
& Co. (importer, exporter), 11 Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay, is interested in importing 
heavy chemicals (caustic soda and soda ash), 
drugs and medicines, and in representing 
American firms in India. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 23, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, D. C., and Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. India—J. H. Lion, representing Klimt & 
Lion (importer, exporter, sales /indent agent), 
Western India House, 7 Sir Phirozshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay, is interested in import- 
ing tertiles, paper, and board into India, and 
in exporting carpets and seeds to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive during August or 
September, via New York City, for a visit of 
4to6months. U.S. address: c/o Ameximpo, 
Inc., 9 South Williams Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

14. New Zealand—Henry William Crozier, 
representing Marathon Rubber Footwear Co. 
(importer, manufacturer) and Empire Rub- 
ber Mills, Ltd. (importer, manufacturer), 
both Cumner Terrace, Woolston, Christ- 
church, is interested in investigating rubber 
manufacture in his capacity as a chemist. 
Scheduled to arrive July 30, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 3’, months. U. 8S. ad- 
dress: c/o Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, El Paso, Chicago, 
New York City, and Akron. 

15. New Zealand—George Waldeman Skjel- 
lerup, representing Para Rubber Co., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler), 173 Cashel 





Street, Christchurch, is interested in Solar 
salt undertakings and methods of Operation 
Scheduled to arrive July 30, via San Fran. 
cisco, for a visit of 31. months. U, g, ad. 
dress: c/o Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, El Paso, Chicago, Ak. 
ron, and New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

16. Sweden—Adrian M. de Jong, represent. 
ing A. M. de Jong, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex. 
porter), Hollandaregatan 3, Stockholm, is jp. 
terested in selling outright to Wholesalers 
and distributors approximately US$250,009 
worth annually of stainless  stee] ware 
(kitchen utensils, trays, vases, plates, bowls 
platters, cigarette cases, soap boxes), Sched. 
uled to arrive August 7, remaining untj 
August 31. U.S. address: c/o Swedish Con- 
sulate General, 63 East Sixty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 

17. Union of South Africa—Bernard Bern. 
stein, representing Algoa Sweet Manufac. 
turers Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, many- 
facturer), P. O. Box 693, Zwartkops Street, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in machinery for 
manufacturing sweets and chocolates, and 
packaging machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
August 27, via New York City, for a visit of ¢ 
months. U.S. address: c/o Irving Trust Co. 
1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, and Logs 
Angeles. 

18. Union of South Africa—R. W. Rumbel, 
representing R. W. Rumbel, representing 
R. W. Rumbel & Co. (importer, manufac. 
turer), 289 Bloed Street, Pretoria, is inter. 
ested in investigating latest development in 
manufacture of mass-produced houses; also, 
wishes to purchase or obtain agency for 
plastic materials for walls and roofs, pack- 
aged plumbing and kitchen units, and pre- 
fabricated units for the construction of 
houses. Scheduled to arrive early in August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks, 
U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, Dominion, 
Colonial, & Overseas, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—Etablissements F. Lamby, §. 
A. (manufacturer), 1, rue de la Sucrerie, Al- 
leur-Liege, has available for export first- 
quality confectionery products as follows: 200 
tons candied white-heart cherries, whole and 
broken, drained or iced, 1948 crop; 10 tons 
angelica, thick and small, drained or iced, 
1948 crop; 50 tons iced chestnuts, whole and 
broken, remains, packed in aluminum paper, 
or in sirup in 1-gallon boxes. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Usines Gustave Boel 
(manufacturer), La Louviere, wishes to ex- 
port cast steel railway-car wheels, azles, and 
wheel and azle sets. 

21. Brazil—Nahon & Serruya (export mer- 
chant), Travessa Marquez de Pombal 18, Be- 
lem, Para, has available for export 8,800 
pounds of unrefined copaiba balsam. 

22. Colombia—Industrias del Mangle, S. A. 
(commission merchant), Buenaventura, 
Valle, wishes to export large quantities of 
first-class mangrove bark. Quality grading 
is given by measuring the percentage of tan- 
nin contained in the bark, which is approxi- 
mately 30 to 35 percent by Colombian stand- 
ards. Inspection may be made by the Co- 
lombian Government chemist at Buenaven- 
tura to check quality. Samples of shipments 
will be sent beforehand for quality inspec- 
tions by United States chemists. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Denmark—Claudi Fischer (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 6 Strandvejen, Aalborg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for good- 
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uality bakelite articles such as electric 
torches and plugs. An illustrated leaflet in- 
cluding price list is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Firm would appreciate any information buyer 
may find pertinent. 

94. Denmark—Seren Kruse (manufactur- 
ers’ agent and export merchant), Parkalle 3, 
Aarhus, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
good-quality food products, including canned 

oods and cheese. Firm has no previous 
experience in shipping to the United States, 
and would appreciate any information which 
puyer might find pertinent. 

25. France— Aschenbrenner & Cie. (manu- 
facturer), 19 Rue Carnot, Saint-Claude, Jura, 
wishes to export high-quality briarwood 
hand-carved pipes. Firm can supply any 
shape or carving desired by purchaser, and 
is accustomed to make pipes with carved 
heads of well-known persons. 

96. France—Etablissements Garnier (man- 
ufacturer), 21 Rue Ferrandiére, Lyon, Rhone, 
wishes to export and Seeks agent for high- 
quality women's clothing in the newest 
styles. Firm offers 1,500 to 2,000 pieces each 
month of woolen suits, silk dresses and coats, 
rayon and cotton dresses, and silk or rayon 
underwear, in any required specifications 
Firm would be interested in receiving full 
information concerning American standard 
sizes used in the manufacture of all kinds of 
women’s ready-made clothing, so that these 
sizes can be worked out in centimeters and 
meters, as required. 

97. France—Jean Grizaud (manufacturer), 
50 Rue de Brest, Lyon, Rhone, wishes to ex- 
port good-quality invisible hollow plastic 
floats for fishing lines. These may be at- 
tached to lines and, according to amount of 
water previously poured into float (small 
opening is provided) hook will remain at 
given depth. When no water ballast is used, 
float remains on surface. Firm states it is 
in a position to export 30,000 floats each 
month. Sample float is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 28, 
D.C. 

28. France—C. de Labouret (commission 
merchant, broker), 6, Rue Daubigny, Paris, 
XVII, wishes to export dyed and carded all- 
wool piece goods, principally for women’s 
clothing, and for billiard tables. 

29. France—S. A. Etablissements Tiflex 
(manufacturer), Poncin, Ain, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for inking pads, meas- 
uring 5 x 334 inches, in good-quality plastic 
cases, any color desired, with pressure-re- 
lease covers which fly open when button is 
pressed. Firm can export 20,000 pads each 
month. Sample inking pad and leaflet is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Italy—British Agencies (Overseas 
Trade), Ltd. (importers, exporters, buying 
agents, representatives), Via Martelli 3, 
Florence, wish to export caustic soda, tartaric 
acid, glazed tiles and mosaic for walls and 
floors, artisan and handicraft products, and 
olive oil. 

31. Italy—L. Lombardi & Co. (export mer- 
chant), 21 Via San Jacopo, Prato, wishes to 
export carded woolen fabrics of pure wool; 
pure and regenerated wool blankets; Persian 
rugs of new wool; and cotton goods. Firm 
has standard designs available, and will make 
Special designs to order. 

32. Italy—Pietro Napoli (export merchant, 
wholesaler), 6-8 Corso Amedeo, Leghorn, 
wishes to export harmonicas, piano accord- 
ions, and other musical instruments. 

33. Italy—C. Ponchione & vo, (manufac- 
turer), Moncalieri, Turin, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for “Fiori D’Italia” liqueur, 
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aromatic, 40 degrees of alcohol, 3,000 bottles 
available each month. 

34. Netherlands—Firma R. J. Wortman 
(exporter), Wildervank, Gr., wishes to ex- 
port 24 metric tons of high-quality pea-soup 
powder made of the following ingredients: 
Dried potatoes, green peas, celery, parsley, 
meat spices, all very finely ground. Firm 
states that its soup powder is so concentrated 
that the quantity of water to be added may 
be nine times the quantity of the soup 
powder. Samples will be made available for 
inspection by interested parties. Price 
available only upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Portuguese West Africa—J. Aguiar So- 
bral (importer, exporter, wholesaler), Rua 
Disonio Pais, Mocamedes, Angola, wishes to 
export shark livers, shark-liver oil, and other 
shark and fish products. Please address cor- 
respondence to Abilio da Silva Vieira, Caixa 
Postal No. 130, Mocamedes, Angola. 

36. Union of South Africa—National Mon- 
umental Works (quarry owner and monu- 
mental mason), P. O. Box 164, Benoni, Trans- 
vaal, wishes to export and seeKs agent for 
grey-blue granite in blocks of any dimen- 
sion, and only the best workable quality. 
Firm can export up to 10,000 cubic feet each 
month. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—Laboratoires Optima, S. A. 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter), 78 Grande 
Rue au Bois, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for pharmaceutical products particu- 
larly bismuth, quinine, vitamins, and hor- 
mones. 

38. Belgium—Molimex, 204, Rue Royale, 
Brussels, urgently requests quotations from 
American manufacturers of kerosene refrig- 
erators. Tentative order—500 refrigerators 
in two sizes, approximately 7 cubic feet, and 
a smaller one of about 3 cubic feet, capable 
of being carried by travelers through jungle. 
Goods destined for the Belgian Congo, 

39. France—Etablissements W. Baumann 
& Cie (manufacturer of bentwood and fold- 
ing chairs), Colombier-Fontaine (Doubs), 
seeks purchase quotations for abrasive cloth 
for wood finishing. 

40. France—Etablissements Burdin—Bos- 
sert (importer, wholesaler, and retailer), 26 
Rue de la République, Besancon (Doubs), 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
construction materials such as iron and steel 
bars and pipe, galvanized sheets, nuts and 
bolts, tools for carpenters and tinworkers. 

41. France—Manufacture de Vetements 
Merker & Cie. (wholesaler and manufacturer 
of ready-made garments), 46-49, Rue Prin- 
cipale, Strasbourg-Schiltigheim (Bas-Rhin), 
seeks purchase quotations for teztile ma- 
chinery (machines for making button holes, 
sewing on buttons, linear measuring machine 
for cloth). 

42. France—Walser Fréres (importer and 
wholesaler), Belfort (Territory of Belfort), 
seeks purchase quotations for concrete rein- 
forcement bars and sheets. 

43. France—Frederic Weller (manufac- 
turer of centrifugal and piston pumps), 52 
Rue Fleckenstein, Soultz-sous-Forets (Bas- 
Rhin), wishes purchase quotations for elec- 
tric motors, one-half to 5 hp. A. C. 50-cycle, 
220-380 volts. 

44. France—Zundel & Hampele (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
6a, quai Kellermann, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), 
seeks purchase quotations for the following 
chemicals: Industrial alcohol, acids, dyes, 
oxides, insecticides, germicides, disinfectants, 
salts, gums, benzol, tar acid, other coal-tar 
products, plastic materials, aldehydes, para- 
dichlorobenzol, and ether. 


45. Guatemala—J. L. Crespo E. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), P. O. Box No. 144, Guate- 
mala City, seeks quotations for machines 
for manufacturing ice-cream cones. 

46. Mexrico—Winnie, Cia. Manufacturera 
de Calzado, 8S. A. (shoe manufacturer), Zara- 
goza Norte 817, Apartado Postal 519, Monter- 
rey, desires to purchase materials used for 
the manufacture of shoes, such as black 
patent leather, and soles (genuine and syn- 
thetic) for ladies’ shoes. Firm wishes about 
$5,000 worth of first-class merchandise. 


Agency Opportunities 


47. France—Robert Jarry (sales agent, 
commission merchant), “Le Tourniquet,” 
Mesnil-Esnard, Seine-Inferieure, seeks repre- 
sentation for foodstuffs, including canned 
vegetables and fruits. 

48. France—G. Picard & Cie., S. A. R. L. 
(importer, wholesaler), 13, Rue des Drapiers, 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), desires agency for 
knitted clothing for women and children. 

49. Netherlands—A. J. Stenvert (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 2e Hoogeweg 28C, Zeist, seeks 
agency for machinery for making knitted 
fabrics, warp looms for the manufacture of 
warp-loom fabric, beam warping machines, 
creels with electromatic stop motions for 500 
to 600 ends, sewing machines for industrial 
purposes, needles for knitting and sewing 
machines. If desired by the American sup- 
plier, the inquirer is also willing to buy the 
above-mentioned machinery for his own ac- 
count. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

50. Netherlands—Van Kranenburg (im- 
porting distributor), 69 Graaf Florisstraat, 
Rotterdam, desires exclusive representation 
in the Netherlands, and buying for own ac- 
count, the following equipment: Farm and 
industrial tractors (crawler and _ wheel 
mounted); bulldozers; fork lift trucks; 
Diesel engines (stationary and marine); 
electric hand drills, grinders, and all other 
electric hand tools. 

51. Peru—Miguel Pons, S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler), 592 Camana (Casilla 2581), 
Lima, seeks representation for large and 
small tractors, light automobiles and trucks, 
and tires. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Officés. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Honduras. 

Advertising Media—Newfoundland. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Australia. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Denmark. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
china. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL Export TAXES ESTABLISHED 


Special export taxes on nine Angolan agri- 
cultural products were established by por- 
taria No. 6,333, published June 30, and ef- 
fective September 1, 1948, according to a 
report of July 10 from the American Consul, 
Luanda. 

The products affected and the rates of the 
tax, in angolares per metric ton, are as fol- 
lows: 

Peanuts and sesame, 250; palm oil and 
castor-beans, 200; palm kernels, cottonseed, 
manioc, beans, and rice, 100. 

The new taxes are in addition to the ex- 
cess profits taxes on exports, but do not 
apply on shipments to Portugal or other 
Portuguese colonies. 

{At the current rate of exchange, 1 ango- 
lar =$0.04 U. S. currency.| 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Quota FOR Broom Corn 
INCREASED 


The Argentine Government has increased 
the export quota of broom corn to 4,000 
metric tons from the previous quota of 2,000 
tons, according to a U. S. Embassy report 
from Buenos Aires dated July 8, 1948. The 
new quota was set because the original quota 
had already been exhausted and foreign de- 
mand still remained unfilled. 

Insmuch as an Official estimate of the cur- 
rent production of broom corn has not yet 
been made, the present export quota of 4,000 
tons is provisional in nature. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED WITH POLAND 


A merchandise exchange and payments 
agreement, which will control reciprocal trade 
relations until June 20, 1949, was concluded 
between Austria and Poland following nego- 
tiations held in Vienna from June 2 to July 
7, according to a report from the American 
Legation, Vienna, dated July 9, 1948. 

Under this agreement, Poland will in the 
first place deliver to Austria 1,200,000 tons of 
coal, with an open option for a further 600,000 
tons. Payment for the coal will be made in 
approximately equal parts by high-value Aus- 
trian counterdeliveries and through transfers 
of free foreign exchange. 
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Poland will further deliver industrial prod- 
ucts such as zinc sheets, carbon electrodes, 
and oxygen tanks, and foodstuffs such as 
eggs, sugar, fish, and chicory, to be balanced 
by Austrian exports, and will give ‘“sympa- 
thetic consideration” to Austria’s interest in 
receiving live hogs. 

Depending upon the use made of the 
agreed option on coal, the volume of trade 
under the agreement is expected to be be- 
tween $18,000,000 and $26,000,000. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTY FOR RAYON Fasrics To BE 
REVISED 


A Bolivian Supreme decree promulgated on 
June 24, 1948, exempts from the payment of 
the increased import duties provided under 
Supreme decree No. 1014, promulgated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1948, importers who obtained import 
licenses for rayon fabrics by that date, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at La Paz, dated June 30, 1948. The 
preamble to the Supreme decree of June 24 
also contemplates the downward revision of 
the rates of import duty on certain rayon 
fabrics which were increased by more than 
150 percent by Supreme decree No. 1014 of 
January 10, 1948, promulgated on February 
9, 1948. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1948, for announcement of Supreme de- 
cree No. 1014 of January 10, 1948, which in- 
creased the rates of import duty on certain 
silk and artificial-silk fabrics. | 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
SIGNED 


27. 


According to a telegram dated July 27, 1948 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
Bolivia, the payments agreement, the final 
administrative agreement under the Argen- 
tine-Bolivian commercial treaty of 1947, was 
signed on July 26. Press accounts indicate 
that the major differences preventing a prior 
settlement of the payments agreement were 
compromised. Bolivia will receive unblocked 
dollars in payment for tin concentrates sold 
to Argentina, but it has abandoned its de- 
mand for the compulsory arbitration clause 
This has been the single obstacle to the actual 
operation of the treaty between the two 
countries which was signed on March 26, 
1947, and ratification of which was exchanged 
by both countries on October 23, 1947. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1947, May 24, 1947. and February 28, 1948, 
for announcement of the signature and rati- 
fication of the Commercial Treaty. | 


PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTING RAW MATERIALS 
SIMPLIFIED 


The Bolivian Government promulgated on 
June 3, 1948, a Supreme decree simplifying 





the procedure for the importation of various 
raw materials for national industries estab. 
lished in the decree of April 22, 1948, accorg. 
ing to a report from the United States Em. 
bassy at La Paz, of July 1, 1948 

The call for the public bids by the Agri. 
cultural Bank as provided in the decree of 


April 22 has been eliminated. Under the 
new procedure, as their needs for raw ma- 
terials arise, Bolivian industries simply pre- 
sent their import orders and request for im. 
port licenses to the Junta de Almonedas for 
approval. The Junta de Almonedas is to be 
composed of the Board of Industrial Develop- 
ment (Junta de Fomento Industrial) and 
one representative of the Agricultural Bank 
(Banco Agricola) 

|For publication of the decree of April 22, 
1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
8, 1948. | 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MANDIOCA PRODUCTS RELEASED 
FROM EXPORT PROHIBITION 


Products derived from mandioca, such as 
flakes, sago, and granulated tapioca, pro- 
duced in the Blumenau district of the State 
of Santa Catarina, have been exempted from 
the Brazilian export prohibition on food- 
stuffs and permitted exportation under ex- 
port license, according to a report of July 2, 
1948, from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. Export licenses for those products 
are still not being granted for shipments 
from other districts 

{For announcement of the export prohibi- 
tion on foodstuffs, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 17, 1948. | 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES OF VEHICLES 
EXEMPTED FROM CONSUMPTION TAX 


Parts and accessories of vehicles, includ- 
ing steel rims and hubs for wheels, shock- 
absorbing and traction apparatus, coupling 
axles, coked cast-iron wheels for railway cars, 
brake cylinders and brake bands, and any 
iron or steel parts used exclusively in loco- 
motives and railway tenders, wagons, or cars, 
have been exempted from the Brazilian con- 
sumption tax, according to a report of July 
9, 1948, from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro (Previously all types of vehicles, 
chassis, and cars, including elevators, had 
been exempted by decree-law No. 7404 of 
March 22, 1945, from the consumption tax 
of 8 percent ad valorem, applicable to foreign 
goods included in section I of table A of the 
Consumption Tax Law, established by decree- 
law No. 7404 of March 22, 1945. The corre- 
sponding tax on domestic products is 4 per- 
cent ad valorem.) 

[For announcement of the consumption 
tax law mentioned, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 12, 1945.| 
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Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKING REGULATIONS To BE REENFORCED 
SEPTEMBER 30 


The following customs notice, issued by 
the Government of Ceylon, is here repro- 
duced for the benefit of anyone concerned. 

“The attention of all importers is drawn 
to the requirements of the Ceylon Merchan- 
dise Marks Ordinance (Cap. 122) regard- 
ing the marking of the country of origin 
on all goods originating outside the limits 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland or this Island the yardage 
on all piece goods ordinarily sold by the 
length or by the piece. Section 14 (1) of the 
Ordinance requires that an adequate 
counter-indication of the Country of origin 
must appear on all articles wherever trade 
descriptions in the English language appear. 
This applies to trade descriptions whether 
appearing on the article itself or on any 
label, tag, or ticket attached to it or on paper 
bands or wrappers, carton, or box accCom- 
panying the article. The counter-indication 
should appear adjacent to and on the same 
label if the trade description appears on a 
label, and it would not be sufficient for it 
to appear on a separate label. The actual 
length in standard yards or fraction of a 
yard should be conspicuously stamped on 
each piece in English numerals. 

“All concessions hitherto granted in this 
direction will be withdrawn from the 30th 
September 1948, and any goods imported in 
contravention of these regulations will be 
liable to the penalties prescribed under the 
Customs Ordinance (Cap. 185).”’ 

{Owners of l’oreign Marks-of-Origin Regu- 
lations, Economic Series No. 62, should note 
the reenforcement of these regulations on 
page 69 of their copies. | 


\} e 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


YEAST CONSIDERED A PRIME NECESSITY 


Yeast has been placed on the list of items 
regarded in Chile as prime necessities and 
henceforth will be subject to the price and 
distribution supervision of the Chilean price- 
control agency, the Commissariat General of 
Subsistence and Prices, according to decree 
No. 824 of June 4, 1943, of the Chilean Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce, effective 
June 21, 1948 


Y - 
China 
Economic Conditions 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


According to communiqués recently 
received from the American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, official Chinese Mar- 
itime Customs statistics reveal that 
China’s foreign trade for the month of 
May increased over the preceding month. 
Net commercial imports were valued at 
US$32,992,033, and exports amounted to 
US$19,741,058. In April, net commer- 
cial imports were reported at US$25.051.- 
622, and exports were valued at US$16,- 
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been held and no decisions reached. 





Intervened Firms in Costa Rica 


An airgram from the American Embassy at San Jose, Costa Rica, dated 
July 20, 1948, reports that every effort is being made by the Office of Inter- 
vened Property to liquidate debts of intervened firms as rapidly as possible. 
That office is not attempting to restrict volume of business or relations of 
intervened firms with any foreign concerns and is most anxious to keep firms 
in liquid condition pending decisions of the special court created to try these 
All receipts, orders, and remittances must be checked by a representa- 
tive of the Office of Intervened Property during this time. 

According to one of the articles of a decree which became effective June 11, 
any foreign concern having a delinquent account with an intervened firm 
should report all pertinent details to the Office of Intervened Property within 
2 months of the effective date of the decree. 
may subject the creditor to a penalty of 10 percent of the amount of the debt. 
The Director of the Office states. however, that he doubts that the penalty 
Correspondence in the premises should be addressed 
to: Oficina Administradora de la Propiedad Intervenida, San Jose, Costa 


Assurances have been given by the Office of Intervened Property that when 
and if any intervened firms are convicted and assets are confiscated, labor 
demands will be satisfied first and commercial debts second, before any pro- 
ceeds go to the satisfaction of claims by the Government. 
appears that creditors will be protected. 

Several intervened firms have filed defense briefs before the court created 
for the specific purpose of trying these cases, but no actual hearings have 


Failure to make such reports 


Consequently, it 








822.574. ‘(Converted to United States 
dollar equivalents at the mean official 
exchange rates for the months of April 
and May, respectively.) 

Raw cotton replaced petroleum prod- 
ucts to take the lead as China's princi- 
pal import during May; metals and ores 
assumed third place, followed by chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals. Piece goods 
continued to lead the export list in May 
followed by tung oil, eggs and egg prod- 
ucts, cotton yarn, and bristles. 

Principal and selected imports and ex- 
ports for May 1948, expressed in United 
States dollar equivalents, are compared 
with those of April in the following 
tables. Items are listed in the order of 
their relative valuation in May. 


Principal and Selected Commodities 
Imported and Ewported, China 


Commodity April May 
IMPORTS 

Raw cotton US$2, 471, 590 US$7, 491, 662 
Petroleum products §, 517, 051 4, 354, 663 
Metals and ores 3, O63, 973 3. 519, O57 
Chemicals and pharma 

ceuticals 1, 408, 068 2, 935, 75 
Paper and pulp 2, 592, 647 2, 742, 444 
Machinery and tools 2, 545, 980 2, 430, 031 
Dyes, pigments, and 

paints G99, S50 1,171, 727 

EXPORTS 

Piece goods }, 653, 044 s, 156, 422 
Tung oil 1, 110, 219 1, 807, 805 
Eggs and egg products 1, 738, 939 
Cotton yarn 1, 82Y, 235 1, 554, 773 
Bristles 1, 146, 090 1, 249, 198 
Hides and skins 455, 125 890, SOO 
rungsten (wolfram 177, 331 821, 326 
Sugar 1, 566, 225 531, 867 


Colombia 
Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL INCOME TAX, IMPOSED ON LARGE 
INCOMES 


The Colombian Government has decreed 
the imposition of a tax on large incomes un- 
der the provisions of decree No. 1961 of June 
10, 1948, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 1], 1948, and regulatory decree No. 2118 
of June 23, 1948. 

This decree states that all natural persons 
and all unprobated estates, subject to the 
Colombian income tax, whose net income ex- 
ceeds 24,000 pesos (the' peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.57 U. S. currency) dur- 
ing the tax year, must pay a special annual 
tax on the excess in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

On incomes— 
Exceeding Not exceeding 


Percent (in pesos) (in pesos) 
| ee Lense dace eee 26, 000 
eae : .. 26,000 28, 000 
ee ee ~ mee 28, 000 30, 000 
Obs crates ---. 30,000 35, 000 
a ardide bv omeccitcaac! “ae 40, 000 
7% -- 5 earache eae a 50, 000 
es A eS Oe esas ne 50, 000 60, 000 
81, ieee Siete dele 60, 000 70, 000 
Oy. ccbewaie~ddede 70, 000 80, 000 
i SE Ee 90, 000 
Maia ciatcn ee insice SiGe 100, 000 
5 siniaiensleraeregn 100, 000 150, 000 
Bias PERN ep I~ 150, 000 200, 000 
EP iccn domedegeces . 200, 000 300, 000 
OMe cin Rc SS a Sse OEE 300, 000 400, 000 
13 antnancoe GO eee 500, 600 
Paiteea By ene ee 500, 000 700, 000 
BG=..2+ alae .. 700, 000 900, 000 
| AEE Eee Te HES ee 


For the purposes of this special tax, the tax 
base will include gross income, including 
dividends, and other income received by the 
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taxpayer, minus exemptions and deductions 
permitted by the law, and minus income 
taxes, inheritance taxes and donations, and 
minus the sums which the contributor has 
invested in bonds of the Institute of Terri- 
torial Credit. 

In addition to the 24,000-peso exemption, 
the following exemptions are granted: 

The first 12,000 pesos of income collected, 
received, or earned by individuals arising 
from salaries, wages, commissions, pensions, 
emoluments, fees for professional services, 
whether they are exclusive incomes earned 
by members of various types of partnerships, 
associations, corporations, or companies. 

All natural or juridicial persons making a 
payment of a dividend on stocks to an in- 
dividual or an unprobated estate, whether 
resident in the country or not, will deduct 
and retain from such payment an amount 
equal to 7 percent of the amount paid. The 
sums deducted will be deposited at the col- 
lector’s office by the corporation or partner- 
ship retaining them. 

The taxpayer from whom the afore-men- 
tioned 7 percent has been retained has the 
right to credit the amount which was with- 
held to the amount of tax he has to pay 
under the income tax laws under the present 
law. 

Individuals of Colombian nationality who 
reside abroad or who are absent for more 
than 6 months during the tax year, must 
pay, in addition to the regular income tax, 
a 15 percent absentee surtax. Diplomatic 
and consular officials, those traveling abroad 
on official missions, and students studying 
abroad are exempt from the absentee tax. 

Also subject to a 15 percent surtax are 
bachelors who are more than 35 years of age, 
whether or not they are resident in the 
country. Exempt from this surcharge are 
those persons who remain single because of 
religious vows. 

The tax on large incomes and the surtaxes 
provided for in this decree will be made 
effective for the year 1948, taking as a base 
for tax liquidation, the tax year of 1947; 
they will be assessed at the time of assess- 
ment of the income tax and should be paid 
by November 1, 1948. In the future, the 
taxes called for in this decree should be paid 
at the same time as the income tax. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dutry-FREE ENTRY OF IMPORTED INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT EXTENDED 


Cuban decree No. 1797 of May 26, 1948, 
published in the Official Gazette of May 29, 
1948, modified and extended for an additional 
3-year period, which began July 13, 1948, the 
provisions of decrees No. 1831 of July 3, 1945, 
and No. 1418 of June 21, 1946, which exempted 
imports of machinery for the development 
of industry and public-service facilities or 
for the execution of public works within the 
country from import duties, taxes, and con- 
sular fees. 

The exemption applies to machinery, ap- 
paratus, and equipment, whether imported 
in units, lots, or parts, if of a kind not manu- 
factured in Cuba and if destined by the im- 
porters to be used in their own industry, in 
public service, or in the construction of Fed- 
eral, provincial, or municipal public works 
in such a way that their use will constitute 
a creation, innovation, or transformation. 
Also included are scientific construction ma- 
terials or those required by the technique 
of the industry, provided these are of a kind 
not manufactured in Cuba and are applied to 
the job or industry by the importer himself. 
Containers for the direct distribution of the 
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manufactured product are also included, pro- 
vided they are classified as acquisitions sub- 
ject to capitalization. Payment of the “gross 
sales tax’’ on such imports is specifically ex- 
cluded from this exemption. 

“Creation” is defined in the new decree as 
the installation of an industry new in Cuba; 
the installation by a new concern of an in- 
dustry not new in Cuba; the installation in 
different localities of additional branches of 
the same industry by the same concern if 
such installations do not reduce employment 
or production of previously established 
plants; or additions to plants which increase 
production. “Innovation” is defined as any 
improvement which may be capitalized, which 
tends to increase production, or which uti- 
lizes residues for other products or noticeably 
improves the quality of the product or its 
properties, provided such an improvement 
does not cause unemployment that cannot be 
absorbed elsewhere. ‘Transformation’ is 
understood to represent changes in the plant 
which may vary the product or its properties 
so that the product may serve for other ap- 
plications or consumption. With regard to 
public services, the decree applies to those of 
new creation, to the extension to new con- 
sumers of services already established, and 
to installations which constitute capital 
improvements. 

Importers to enjoy the benefits of the new 
decree, must, in effect, fulfill requirements 
similar to those established by decree No. 
1831 of July 3, 1945. 

{For announcements of decrees No. 1831 
of July 3, 1945, and No. 1418 of June 21, 1946, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated August 
18, 1945, and September 7, 1946.) 


FIVE-YEAR DUTY AND TAX EXEMPTIONS 
GRANTED ON ASSEMBLY PARTS AND Ma- 
CHINERY FOR ASSEMBLY PLANTS 


Cuban decree No. 1799 of May 26, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of May 29, 1948, 
has suspended for a period of 5 years, begin- 
ning with the date of publication, the col- 
lection of customs duties, consular fees. and 
other taxes payable at the customhouse on 
imports of machinery, apparatus, and equip- 
ment, which are not manufactured in Cuba 
and are to be used in erecting factories or 
plants which are to engage in assembling all 
kinds of machinery and apparatus, either for 
installations or immediate use, including 
vehicles. Also exempted from these duties, 
fees, and taxes are the specific construction 
materials, or those required by the technique 
of the industry and the component parts that 
subsequently are to be assembled in those 
factories or plants. 

According to the decree, these exemptions 
may be enjoyed only by persons or entities 
which install their own plants and which 
eventually assemble in these plants the 
component parts that are imported. How- 
ever, where assembly plants or factories are 
installed, exemptions are granted on receipts 
of the partial units or component parts of a 
final unit, elsewhere assembled, if it is dem- 
onstrated that because of insurmountable 
conditions these cannot be assembled in 
Cuba. 

Among its administrative provisions, the 
decree provides that persons or entities en- 
joying its benefits must maintain a perpetual 
inventory of the parts for assembling in their 
factories or plants. In order to remove the 
articles from the customhouse, the qualified 
person must first make a deposit in the form 
of cash or surety bond covering all duties, 
charges, and taxes, this deposit to be re- 
turned when proof is furnished that the use 
of the articles as declared has been effected. 
Importers must present to the Director Gen- 
eral of the Customs a certificate from the 
Cuban National Association of Industrialists 
that the parts are not produced in Cuba. 





They are similarly required to present sworn 
statements that within 1 year following im. 
portation, the parts will be put together or 
assembled. 


TEXTILES: IMPORT CONTROLS ESTABLIsHEp 


By resolution No. 530 of July 9, 1948, pub. 
lished in the Official Gazette of July 19 
1948, and operative from date of Publication’ 
the Cuban Government requires permits for 
imports of textiles classified under the 
Cuban tariff Nos. 112 through 150, with the 
exception of jute bags and cloth and Cotton 
bags for packing agricultural products. Im. 
portation of textiles is limited to habitug 
importers who must register in the Textile 
Manufacturers and Importers Registry. Ap- 
plications for permits must be made to the 
Import-Export Division of the Ministry of 
Commerce, and all applications must be acs 
companied by five samples of the goods to 
be imported, each 10 centimeters square 
The name and address of the exporter must 
be furnished, also his registry number in the 
exporter’s registry of the Cuban consulate 
where the consular invoice covering the 
shipment is legalized. In addition, the 
Cuban consul must furnish a certificate 
verifying the current export market price of 
the article involved. Before shipment can 
be made, the Cuban consulate must receive 
a certified copy of the Cuban import license, 

Shipments of textiles which left the port 
of export on or before July 10 accompanied 
by certified consular documents are excluded 
from the provisions of this resolution, 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON MOTOR VESSELS FoR 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION WAIVED 

The ad valorem duty assessed on motor- 
boats and vessels under Ecuadoran customs 
tariff item 703 will be waived when such 
units are to be utilized for public-transpor- 
tation purposes involving either persons or 
cargo, according to Executive decree No. 875, 
published in the Registro Oficial of June 15, 
1948, and effective from that date. 

The rate of import duty under tariff item 
703 which applies to motorboats and vessels 
is 20 percent ad valorem except on public- 
transportation motorboats and vessels used 
for either persons or cargo for which the rate 
was 10 percent ad valorem. 


y 
France 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated July 16, 1948) 


The outstanding events in France 
during June included the conclusion of 
four bilateral commercial agreements, a 
continuation of the generally favorable 
tempo of industrial activity, a slight rise 
in the general level of prices despite the 
Government’s efforts to reduce the cost 
of living, increasing labor unrest, and & 
continuation of favorable agricultural 
conditions. 

During June, France concluded new 
bilateral commercial agreements with 
the Netherlands (June 11) and with 
Norway (June 11), the first postlibera- 
tion commercial agreement with Portu- 
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gal (June 1), and a commercial and pay- 
ments agreement with Egypt (June 9). 
All of these commercial agreements have 
a duration of 1 year, and, with the ex- 
ception of the agreement with Egypt, 
they include schedules of commodities 
to be exchanged between the two coun- 
tries. The schedules attached to the 
commercial agreement with the Nether- 
lands cover an amount of trade equal to 
approximately 50,090,000,000 francs. 
France also concluded an arrangement 
with Ireland for increased trade with 
that country. 

Although June statistics are not yet 
available, it is believed that in general 
the production figures for that month 
will be somewhat higher than for May, 
when production was noticeably lower 
than in April. The lower output in May 
was due to more holidays, which left only 
23 working days as compared with 26 
for both April and June, although the 
general production index, weighted for 
the fewer working days, was 120 in May 
(1938=100) as compared with 113 for 
April. 

The consumption of electric power re- 
mained relatively steady during April, 
May, and June. During the last 2 
months the proportion of hydroelectric 
to thermal power was encouragingly 
larger during the previous few months, 
the principal reason being the increased 
rainfall. 

The amount of coal mined during June 
was approximately 5 percent above the 
May figure; and the amount in the lat- 
ter month was about 10 percent less than 
the April total, principally because of 
the fewer working days. 

Because of slow-down labor tech- 
niques in the iron and steel industry, 
June production was only about the same 
as for May, which was lower than for 
April. June production of crude steel 
amounted to 589,000 tons; of pig iron, 
559,000 tons; and of finished steel, 423,- 
000 tons. 

The production of cement is more than 
50 percent above the 1938 level. On July 
1, cement was placed on the open mar- 
ket, but price controls were maintained. 
Previously all cement was reserved for 
Government use and allocation. At 
present approximately one-fifth of all 
cement produced is reserved for the 
Government, the rest being available to 
the public. 

The official price indexes for June in- 
dicated a slight rise over May in all 
major categories except wholesale food. 
Because retail prices tend to lag behind 
wholesale, the retail food index was ex- 
pected to decline slightly in July. Indus- 
trial price increases were attributed 
Principally to the continuing decontrol 
of these prices and the delayed effects of 
devaluation (that is, many raw materials 
purchased at predevaluation _ prices 
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passed through the production channel 
during June). 

The Government, as part of its pro- 
gram to lower the cost of living, an- 
nounced on June 14 a 2- to 10-percent 
reduction in steel prices. This was fol- 
lowed by Premier Schuman’s announce- 
ment that through arrangements with 
trade associations voluntary price de- 
creases on certain items would become 
effective on July 2. These decreases 
were agreed upon after industry had 
been assured by the Government that 
the selling price of coal would not at 
present be increased. The reductions 
included price decreases from 3 to 15 
percent on steel products, electrical and 
mechanical items, cement and other con- 
struction materials, chemical products, 
and items made of wood. The Premier 
also implied that some price controls, 
particularly on food items, might have 
to be maintained longer than had been 
planned and that others might have to 
be restored—a departure from the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of gradually but rela- 
tively rapidly decontrolling prices. 

The Government announced late in 
June that it was considering a program 
of official priority purchases of fresh 
fruits and vegetables at principal mar- 
kets for resale to the trade at figures 
calculated to reduce retail prices. 

During the month of June agitation 
on the part of the labor unions for price 
decreases or higher wages became in- 
creasingly evident. The strike at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, with the subsequent dis- 
turbances, was indicative of the general 
dissatisfaction of the French. worker with 
the Government’s present price and wage 
policies. This outbreak marked a change 
in the Government’s policy toward sit- 
down strikes inasmuch as the imme- 
diate cause of the disturbances was the 
eviction of the strikers from the fac- 
tories by the Government special se- 
curity policy court order. 

On June 1 the Force Ouvriere, the 
C. F. T. C. (Christian Trade Union) and 
the C. G. C. (Technicians and Super- 
visors), all non-Communist' unions, 
formed an action committee to force the 
Government to implement their common 
policy calling for a decrease of prices. 
The Force Ouvriere denounced the Gov- 
ernment’s announcements on price de- 
creases (mentioned above) as inade- 
quate, as they affect the cost of food very 
little, and informed the Government 
that, if effective decreases in food prices 
were not made before July 30, it would 
take direct action to obtain higher wages. 
The Communist-dominated C. G. T. also 
denounced the program, claiming that 
the price decreases in no way compen- 
sate for the increases of last January 
and February. 

Crop prospects as of June 1 were gen- 
erally very favorable. It is estimated 


that the all-important wheat crop will 
amount to 7,250,000 metric tons, nearly 
double the poor 1947 harvest and the 
largest since before the war. During 
June the maturing of grain was retarded 
by cool rainy weather. Meadows and 
pastures developed favorably as did most 
cultivated crops. Month-end prospects 
indicated a satisfactory growing season 
provided there is sufficient dry warm 
weather to mature and harvest the grain. 

Anticipating the larger wheat harvest, 
the bread ration was increased by 50 to 
250 grams daily as of June 1. Other 
food supplies continued their seasonal 
increase during the month, notably milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. Supplies of fruit, 
however, were reduced somewhat by the 
frost damage suffered in February. 
Meat supplies were somewhat easier, but 
there was no change in the rationed sup- 
plies of fats and sugar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SPAIN 


A commercial agreement between France 
and Spain was signed May 18, 1948, and be- 
came effective 15 days thereafter, according 
to a report of May 17, 1948, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Madrid. The agreement is 
intended to regulate trade between the two 
countries until May 23, 1949. 

By the terms of the agreement, each party 
engages to facilitate, insofar as economic 
conditions permit, the exportation and im- 
portation of given quantities or values of 
specified commodities. 

The principal items which Spain is to ex- 
port to France includé: Fresh fish valued 
at 25,000,000 pesetas; oranges amounting to 
100,000 tons; olive oil, 10,000 tons; pyrites, 
250,000 tons; wolfram, 300 tons; mercury, 
250 tons; moving-picture films numbering 40; 
and skins with a value of 21,000,000 pesetas. 
Other products include fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, wines and liqueurs, pharmaceuticals, 
essential oils, publications, and cotton and 
rayon products. 

The principal items which France will ex- 
port to Spain include: Phosphates, 400,000 
tons; moving-picture films numbering 40; 
railroad material valued at 1,400,000,000 
francs; machinery and apparatus, 2,000,000,- 
000 francs; electric power machinery, 400,- 
000,000 francs; passenger cars numbering 
3,000; busses, 400; trucks, 1,850; heavy trucks 
and tractors, 500. Other products include 
photographic materials, surgical apparatus, 
automotive spare parts, chemicals, seeds and 
seed potatoes, and spices. 

The agreement provides for a special mixed 
commission to insure the maximum flow of 
trade. Private compensation transactions are 
prohibited. 

Payments for Spanish exports of cochineal, 
oranges, lemons, licorice extract, olive oil, 
ordinary wines, pyrites, mercury, zinc oxide, 
moving pictures, lithopone, and cork will be 
at an exchange rate of 19.6 francs to the 
peseta. Payments for other Spanish exports 
listed in the agreement and noncommercial 
payments will be at an exchange rate of 13.1 
francs to the peseta. Spanish imports from 
France will be effected at an exchange rate of 
13.1 francs to the peseta for all items listed in 
the agreement except coal, phosphates, mov- 
ing pictures, coal-tar dyestuffs, publications, 
seed potatoes, and spices—exchange on these 
items to be at the rate of 19.6 francs to the 
peseta. 
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The financial protocol of November 5, 1941, 
was continued in effect. 

| Trade between France and Spain had been 
suspended since March 1946.] 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 
INCREASE IN BIZONAL Export CONTRACTS 


Despite reluctance of German busi- 
nessmen in June to trade, pending set- 
tlement of the position of the Deutsche 
mark, substantial gains in export con- 
tracts were shown for that month in 
Bavaria and Niedersachsen, according to 
a press release of JEIA (Joint Export- 
Import Agency) of July 9, 1948. 

Actual export deliveries in Bavaria 
amounted to $2,700,000 (about $1,000,000 
more than for May), and contracts con- 
cluded set a new monthly record of 988, 
totaling $6,308,000. 

The leading purchaser nations were 
Switzerland, Italy, and Sweden. Swiss 
buyers placed orders for more than $250,- 
000 in textiles, and an equal amount in 
beer, among other items. Italy made 
commitments for $780,000, the highest 
of which consisted of a $500,000 purchase 
of minerals. Sweden signed contracts 
for Diesel engines and spare parts, M. A. 
N. omnibus and truck chassis, totaling 
$740,000. 

Chinaware, usually the leading Bavar- 
ian-export, was topped by textiles, which 
accounted for more than $1,250,000 in 
export contracts. A large Italian con- 
tract for the purchase of minerals raised 
that group to third place. Sales of elec- 
trical equipment and heavy-machinery 
amounted to about $430,000 for each 
group and Diesel engines and spare parts, 
vehicles, and beer totaled about $350,000 
for each group. 

Among the unusual contracts con- 
cluded was one for the sale of roots of the 
Hallertau hops to the United States for 
experimental purposes. The hops will be 
transplanted in the United States to 
determine whether they will retain their 
superior qualities. 

The following new products made their 
appearance on the market for export: 
Telefunken high-power loud-speakers 
for railway stations and airports, and for 
interoffice communication, gold watch- 
cases, and raw lambskins for fur coats. 
Negotiations are under way for the first 
processing contracts involving diamonds, 
which are to be brought from the United 
States to Bavaria for cutting. 

In Niedersachsen, actual export de- 
liveries amounted to $1,268,831, an in- 
crease of $447,257 over May, and import 
applications rose from $852,581 in May to 
$1,164,248 in June. The increase in the 
latter was attributed partly to efforts on 
the part of many firms to import before 
the currency reform was effected. 
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Exchange and Finance 


CURRENCY REFORM 


The currency reform in Eastern and West- 
ern Germany, which took place between 
June 18 and June 25, 1948, not only pro- 
vided for the issuance of new monetary sym- 
bols and the setting up of a new currency 
unit for Western Germany but stipulated 
varying conversion rates for monetary claims 
and debts. 

Western Germany: Currency reform was 
accomplished throughout the three Western 
Zones by identical laws promulgated by the 
Zone Commander concerned. The first cur- 
rency law promulgated on June 18, 1948, pro- 
vides for the replacement of reichsmark cur- 
rency with a new currency, the Deutsche 
mark, abbreviated DM; requires the sur- 
render of the means of paymeft which is 
invalidated and the reporting of reichsmark 
accounts with financial institutions; and 
provides for a preliminary supply of new 
money. The Deutsche mark which is divided 
into 100 Deutschepfennigs, is designated as 
the legal currency and as of June 21, 1948, is 
legal tender. In addition to the Deutsche 
mark, the following categories have been 
temporarily designated as legal tender at 
one-tenth of their previous face value. 

(a) Allied Military marks of l-mark and 
one-half-mark , denominations; 

(b) Rentenbank notes of 1 mark denomi- 
nation; and 

(c) Coins of 1, 5, 10, and 50 reichspfen- 
nigs of rentenpfennigs. 

The Allied Military mark and Rentenbank 
notes will be called in on or before August 
31, 1948. All other currencies, including 
credit balances maintained at financial in- 
stitutions in the Western Zones, were re- 
quired to be surrendered or reported by June 
26, 1948. In exchange, each person received 
a maximum of 60 Deutsche marks of which 
40 Deutsche marks were issued immediately 
and 20 Deutsche marks within 2 months 
Enterprises were permitted 60 Deutsche 
marks per employee for wage and Salary 
payments. All claims accruing to an indi- 
vidual in excess of 60 reichsmarks were placed 
in a “Reichsmark Liquidation Account” to be 
supervised by authorized financial institu- 
tions. 

Each Land Central bank was required to 
supply the political subdivisions within its 
area with approximately 1 month's operating 
receipts in Deutsche marks. 

In principle, conversion was made at the 
rate of 1 Deutsche mark for every 10 reichs- 
marks. A maximum of 5,000 reichsmarks 
could be converted immediately, of which 
half was placed in a blocked account and 
half credited to a free Deutsche-mark ac- 
count. The maximum amount which could 
be withdrawn was therefore 250 Deutsche 
marks. That part of a currency credit bal- 
ance which is in excess of 5,000 reichsmarks 
must be cleared by the Tax Office before it 
can be converted. Tradesmen and profes- 
sional people were allowed a maximum of 
10,000 reichsmarks for conversion without 
investigation, thereby permitting them an 
on-the-spot withdrawal of 500 DM, provid- 
ing that the applicant had received a “pro- 
visional clearance certificate’’ for the Tax 
Office. 

Reichsmark accounts which will not be 
converted, but will be canceled, include the 
credit balances of all governmental agencies, 
the railway and postal administration, the 
NSDAP, the Reich, and the Reichsbank and 
the Joint Foreign Trade Account. The Ger- 
man public debt has thereby been wiped out 
and a new public debt will be created in order 
to insure the liquidity of banks. 

In general, reichsmark debts are to bé set- 
tled in Deutsche marks at the 10:1 conver- 
sion rate. This is also applicable to life 


insurance and to mortgage bonds 





Municj. 


nd 
ness issued by mortgage banks. The onal 


pal bonds, and other certificates of ; 


provisions of the conversion are also appli 
cable to building: and loan association, 
However, exceptions have been made and ¢ 
1:1 rate permitted on specified obligation, 
incurred during the week preceding yy. 
rency report. Pending reform of the 80Cia] 
insurance laws by the German legislative 
bodies, social insurance payments Will algo 
be made in Deutsche marks at a 1:] conver. 
sion factor. 

Reichsmark debts payable to United Na- 
tion nationals are subject to the curr 


enc 
reform law unless the creditor refuses a 
ment on or before August 20, 1948. Except 


with the consent of the creditor, no Payment 
in Deutsche marks will discharge a German 
debtor of any liability expressed in a foreign 
currency. 

The blocking provisions of Military Goy. 
ernment laws continue to apply wherever 
the creditor or debtor has his residence or 
place of business outside the Western Zones 
Accounts of Germans living or doing busj. 
ness in the Eastern Zone will therefore cop. 
tinue to be blocked. 

Eastern Zone: Currency reform in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and the Soviet Sec. 
tor of Berlin became effective on June 24, 
1948. In place of a new currency, the Rus. 
sians continued to use reichmarks ang 
rentenmark bank notes of the old type but 
with special stickers attached. However, op 
July 24, they announced that a new cy. 
rency, called the Deutsche mark, will replace 
on a 1:1 basis the stamped notes now jp 
circulation. Coins are to remain in circula- 
tion at their face value and the use of Al- 
lied Military marks or old reichsmarks js 
prohibited. The program is similar to that 
enacted in the Western Zones in that the 
conversion factor between the old and new 
currency is also 10:1. The exceptions to this 
conversion factor are, however, on a consid- 
erably broader basis than in the West. Lower 
conversion rates are applicable, among 
others, in the following instances: 


(a) On savings deposits, a 1:1 conver- 
sion factor is used for accounts up to 100 
reichsmarks and a 5;1 rate on accounts up 
to 1,000 reichsmarks; 

(b) On insurance policies, a rate of 3:1; 

(c) Cash holdings and current accounts 
of the German Economic Commission, the 
German administrative acvencies in the 
Soviet Zone as well as regional and local 
authorities Soviet corporations, and 
Laender-owned enterprises, at a 1:1 rate; 

(d) Current accounts of other indus- 
trial enterprises at a 1:1 rate to the ex- 
tent of weekly turn-over and wage arrears; 

(e) Current accounts of trade or com- 
mercial organizations at a 1:1 rate to the 
extent of the weekly pay roll; 

(f) Loans to farms which came into be- 
ing through land reform are to be re 
valued under preferential conditions at 
the rate of 5:1 


An original amount of 70 new marks per 
person was made on a 1:1 basis, compared 
with the 60 Deutsche marks issued in the 
Western Zones. The amount permitted to 
be converted immediately into the new 
marks, moreover, was considerably higher 
than in the Western Zones. An immediate 
exchange of cash up to 5,000 marks per 
family and of balances in current accounts 
and deposits up to 5,000 marks per owner 
was permitted. This gave the individual 
German in the Eastern Zone twice as much 
cash as his fellow countryman in the West. 

Berlin: The currency reform laws originally 
issued in the Western Zones did not apply to 
Berlin. However, the subsequent issuance of 
the Eastern Zone currency reform law with 
its prohibition on the importation and ac- 
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ance of the Deutsche mark throughout 
Berlin prompted the extension, with some 
modifications, of the Western German cur- 
rency regulations to the three Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin on June 25. The currency law 
promulgated by the Western powers for the 
western Sectors of Berlin permits payment of 
obligations and specified consumer goods in 
the legal currency of the Soviet Zone. A 
subsequent amendment stipulated that work- 
ers in the Western Sectors of Berlin could 
draw only 25 percent of their wages in 
Duetsche marks. 

Another amendment permitted the cir- 
culation at full face value of coins in con- 
formity with the Soviet regulation. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExPoRT PROCEDURE FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SAMPLES FROM JU. S.-U. K. 


ZONES 

The following procedure was devised to 
facilitate the transmission from the Bizonal 
Area of Germany of commercial samples, ac- 
cording to JEIA Instruction No. 22, effec- 
tive July 15, 1948. 

The procedure applies to all samples dis- 
patched from the Bizonal Area of Germany 
by post, air express shipped on a collect basis, 
and by air express shipped on a prepaid 
basis, Deutsche mark basis, and to samples 
personally carried out by German business- 
men or by foreign businessmen leaving Ger- 
many. 

Prior clearance by the Land Economic 
Ministry and the local JEIA Branch Offices 
is no longer required. Henceforth, customs 
officials are authorized to clear samples in 
accordance with existing procedures sub- 
ject to the following conditions: Samples 
will be limited to items of a nature which 
represent potential export sales; the foreign 
exchange value must not exceed $10—sam- 
ples exceeding this value will be treated as 
regular exports; shipment of sample of pre- 
cious metals, precious stones, semiprecious 
stones or articles made thereof and samples 
of any items which are prohibited from ex- 
port under Military Government regulations 
are prohibited under this procedure; ship- 
pers of samples must be firms or individuals 
actually engaged, as a part of their normal 
business, in selling the types of products 
which the samples advertise. 

It is the responsibility of the German 
shipper to present samples to the internal, 
border, or port customs office for examina- 
tion and export clearance. 

Customs officials will determine whether 
samples have a commercial value; those 
without commercial value need not be re- 
turned, but those of value must be returned 
or paid for. : 

The return of samples will be supervised 
by customs offices in accordance with the 
provisions of the ‘Zollvermerkordnung.” 
When samples are not returned, a special 
procedure will be followed for control of 
payment receipts. Payment will be made 
to an appropriate account of the Military 
Governments for Germany (U. S.-U. K.) and 
in the currency provided by JEIA instruc- 
tions. 


Food, TOBACCO, AND CURRENCIES BROUGHT 
IN BY VISITORS 


The following conditions govern the 
admission of articles other than personal 
effects brought into Germany by visitors, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the American 
Consulate General, Frankfurt, dated July 14, 
and one from Baden-Baden, dated June 30, 
1948. 

American Zone: The following items of 
food may be imported by visitors into the 
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American Zone: Tea, 2 pounds; cocoa, 2 
pounds; sugar, 4 pounds; coffee, 2 pounds; 
wine, 6 bottles; Itquor, 4 bottles; cigars, 50, 
or cigarettes, 300; smoking tobacco, 1 pound. 
All such items must be imported as accom- 
panying baggage and entered on a customs 
declaration; they are not eligible for reexport. 
No limitations obtain with respect to im- 
portation of dollar currency and dollar in- 
struments such as traveler’s checks. Dollar 
currency must be converted either into mili- 
tary payment certificates or dollar instru- 
ments within 48 hours after the visitor’s 
arrival in Germany. No German currency 
or other foreign currency may be imported 
into the American Zone of Germany. 

British Zone: Visitors proceeding to the 
British Zone are allowed to import reason- 
able quantities of food and tobacco for their 
personal use during their temporary sojourn 
in Germany. The following items may not 
be imported in excess of the amounts indi- 
cated: Coffee, 2 pounds; cocoa, 2 pounds; 
sugar, 4 pounds, saccharin, 500 tablets; wine, 
6 bottles; spirits, 4 bottles; cigars, 100, or 
cigarettes, 600; smoking tobacco, 2 pounds. 
American visitors are not permitted to im- 
port British, German, or other foreign cur- 
rency into the British Zone of Germany; 
however, they may convert American travel- 
er’s checks into BAFSV (British Armed 
Forces Special Vouchers) to meet their finan- 
cial requirements. 

French Zone: An American entering the 
French Zone from a foreign country may 
carry with him whatever foreign currencies 
he has with him and any amount of food- 
stuffs which could reasonably be claimed to 
be for personal use during his stay. If the 
amount of foodstuffs exceeded this and were 
considered to be of ‘commercial quantity,” 
he would need an import permit in order 
to bring it in. A reasonable number of 
cigarettes for his personal use (two or three 
cartons) would probably be allowed with- 
out payment of duty. The regular German 
duty (0.20 mark per cigarette) would prob- 
ably be assessed on larger quantities, whereas 
quantities obviously exceeding an individ- 
ual’s personal needs might be denied entry 
if it were suspected that they were being 
imported for black-market purposes. 


FRENCH ZONE’S Mopus' VIVENDI AND 
COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENT AGREEMENTS 
WITH TURKEY EFFECTIVE 


A modus vivendi and commercial and 
payment agreements between the Military 
Government of the French Zone of Occupa- 
tion in Germany and Turkey became effec- 
tive May 1, 1948, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy, Ankara, dated 
May 27. These agreements are valid for 1 
year, unless denounced upon 3 months’ 
notice. 

The modus vivendi provides for most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in matters of transit, 
communication, navigation, customs proce- 
dure, and collection of duties. Most-favored- 
nation treatment will not apply to special 
advantages accorded by Turkey to countries 
detached from the Ottoman Empire in 1923, 
to privileges accorded the frontier traffic, 
to customs unions of either country, or to 
multilateral agreements which might be 
concluded in the future. 

Under terms of the commercial agreement, 
commercial exchanges between Turkey and 
the French Zone in Germany are to take place 
in accordance with the general regulations 
for imports and exports in force in each of 
the countries. Shipments of merchandise 
must be accompanied by a certificate of 
origin when the value exceeds $35. 

Payments are to be made into non-interest- 
bearing accounts in United States dollars 
opened in the Central Bank of Turkey. For 
merchandise imported into Turkey from the 


French Zone of Germany, the account is 
entitled “French Commander in Chief in 
Germany”; for Turkish goods imported into 
the French Zone, the account is designated 
“Office of Foreign Trade of the French Zone 
of Occupation” (OFICOMEX). 

The balance in the account of the 
OFICOMEX is to be maintained by transfers 
from the account of the “French Commander 
in Chief in Germany.” If the OFICOMEX 
account shows a debit balance, however, a 
transfer is to be made by a debit to the ac- 
count, “French Commander in Chief in Ger- 
many.” If at any time the debit or credit 
balance of the account, “French Commander 
in Chief in Germany” exceeds $1,000,000, the 
surplus is to be deposited in United States 
dollars for the creditor party upon the latter’s 
request. 


PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN IN THE 
; MAILS TO GERMANY 


Effective at once, the prohibition against 
penicillin and streptomycin in the mails to 
Germany is removed, according to instruc- 
tions of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General appearing in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of July 27, 1948. This ap- 
plies to civilian addresses only. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax CHANGES IN THE FRENCH ZONE 


Current taxation rates in the French Zone 
have been amended by a provisional direc- 
tive of the French Military Governor, accord- 
ing to the German press of June 29, 1948. 

The directive provides for a maximum 
average reduction of 334% percent, effective 
June 21, in taxes on income and salaries, 
and a maximum reduction of 5 percent on 
corporations taxes. On capital transactions, 
tax rates of 50 percent over the 1944 average 
were reintroduced effective the same date. 
Rates for property, inheritance, and vehicle 
taxes will be regulated by a separate ordi- 
nance to be effective January 1, 1949. 

The directive also provides that each Land 
may introduce special taxes to defray ex- 
penses, if needed. 

The South Wuerttemberg Landtag has 
passed a tax reform law which in its major 
points is similar to legislation recently 
promulgated for the Bizonal Area by the 
Military Governors, and the Rhineland 
Palatinate cabinet also has agreed that new 
tax legislation should be the same as that 
in the Bizonal Area. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT AND PAYMENTS PRO- 
TOCOL WITH SWEDEN EFFECTIVE 


A trade agreement with a protocol cover- 
ing application of the trade agreement and 
a protocol on payments under the trade 
agreement were signed on June 25, 1948, by 
Greece and Sweden, effective from that date, 
according to an airgram dated July 2, from 
the United States Embassy, Stockholm. 

The agreements are valid for 1 year and are 
to be extended automatically for another 
year, unless denounced. Sweden’s exports 
to Greece are to include lumber, newsprint, 
chemical pulp, fish, matches, ball bearings, 
kerosene stoves, blow torches, other iron and 
steel products, and machinery. Greece is 
to send to Sweden tobacco, colophony, hides 
and skins, casings, sponges, valonia extract, 
olive oil, lead scrap, iron magnesite, iron 
pyrites, bauxite, chrome ore, barite, and 
Kaolin. 














Payments for certain Swedish exports in- 
cluded in the agreement (such as newsprint 
and pulp) is to be made in dollars. For the 
other items included in the agreement, pay- 
ment may be effective through private com- 
pensation transactions (except tobacco, hides 
and skins, casings, sponges, and valonia ex- 
tract) or through a Greek account to be 
opened in the Sveriges Riksbank. 

_A price equalization fee is to be levied 
on Swedish exports when payment is made 
through the Greek account in the Sveriges 
Riksbank. A premium equal to the price 
equilization fee on Swedish exports is to 
be paid on Greek exports. 

Under the agreement, Swedish exports are 
expected to attain a total value of 30,000,000 
crowns and Greek exports 15,000,000 crowns, 
according to Swedish press reports. Pro- 
vision also is made in the agreement for de- 
liveries on a barter basis, in addition to the 
specified quotas. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DruUG-MARKING 
RULES 


The importation of drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products into India is governed by 
the Drugs Act of 1940 and the Drugs Rules of 
1945. Certain provisions of the Rules did not 
become effective until April 1, 1948. It is 
now announced by the Indian Drugs Con- 
troller that subrules (1) and (3) of Rule 103 
of the said Rules will not be enforced until 
October 1, 1948. These rules prescribe that 
there shall be printed or written in indelible 
ink on the outer label of every package con- 
taining a registered patent or proprietary 
medicine the letters “CDL, followed by the 
registration number of the medicine allotted 
by the Central Drugs Laboratory: No other 
reference to the certificate of registration or 
to the fact of registration may be made on 
any label on the container or on any covering 
in which the container is packed, nor may 
any other written matter or advertisement 
be inclosed therein. The true formula or 
list of ingredients must be printed or writ- 
ten in indelible ink on the outer label of every 
package which contains an unregistered pat- 
ent or proprietary medicine. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PREFERENTIAL EXPORT Duty ON TIN ORE 
REMOVED 


Effective July 1, 1948, the Government of 
Malaya has removed the special export duty 
on tin ore shipped to smelters other than 
in the Straits Settlements, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia. 

Although a revenue duty equivalent to ap- 
proximately $240 (United States currency) 
per ton for ore of 70 percent tin content 
continues in effect for all exports of tin ore 
from Malaya, there is now no special duty 
(formerly equivalent to about $244 per ton) 
levied on exports of tin ore to the United 
States and other markets outside the United 
Kingdom and Australia. Since February 4, 
1948, there has been no such entity as the 
Straits Settlements. 

Although the United States will now be 
able to buy Malayan tin ore for smelting in 
the Texas City (Tex.) smelter, it is not ex- 
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pected that there will be any immediate 
change in the pattern of Malayan exports of 
tin ore, because current contracts run to the 
end of 1948. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
PERMITTED 


By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 13, 1948, and effective the same date, 
the Mexican Government removed all im- 
port restrictions and authorized the duty- 
free importation of the following gold and 
silver coins (tariff numbers in parentheses) : 
(3.93.00) Foreign gold coins; (3.93.01) foreign 
silver coins; (3.93.11) Mexican silver coins 
(legal); and (3.93.13) Mexican coins, neither 
gold nor silver. 


IMMIGRANTS PERMITTED TO IMPORT SPECI- 
FIED PROHIBITED MERCHANDISE 


By an announcement in an official circular, 
No. 301—1—29402, signed June 24, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 9, 1948, 
and apparently effective therewith, the Mex- 
ican Government authorized the importation 
of automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and radios by all classes of immi- 
grants, provided such merchandise was ac- 
quired at least 2 months prior to the date of 
immigration, and is not to be sold for at least 
1 year after the date of importation. 

The “temporary importation” of equipment 
and effects suitable for exhibition, which 
theatrical companies, musicians and other 
artists may bring with them, also is author- 
ized even though such articles may be in- 
cluded in the list of prohibited items. In no 
case may the “temporary importation” of 
such items become permanent. 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON SPECIFIED 
COMMODITIES REMOVED 


By announcements in two official circulars, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 16, 
1948, the Mexican Government removed from 
import control the following commodities: 
Switch boxes, lock nuts and monitors for 
electrical installations and malleable iron 
connections, saw blades, and drill braces. 
Permits from the Ministry of Economy are no 
longer required for the importation of these 
commodities into Mexico. 


SUBSIDY TO PRODUCERS AND PACKERS OF 
CARBON DIOXIDE 


The Mexican Government, by a Presi- 
dential Resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 14, 1948, authorized the pay- 
ment of a subsidy to producers and packers of 
carbon dioxide, when the product is to be 
used by the national mining industry as an 
explosive. This subsidy, which is effective 
for the period beginning January 1 and 
ending December 31, 1948, is equivalent to 
80 percent of the tax of 15 centavos per 
kilogram, established under article 1, frac- 
tion II of the Carbon Dioxide Tax Law as 
revised December 30, 1947. The Secretary 
of Finance and Public Credit will determine 
the regulations necessary for implementing 
this resolution. 





A United States loan for $100,000,000 
for use in the proposed hydroelectric 
projects recently authorized by -the 
Philippine Congress is sought by the 
Secretary of Finance, Miguel] Cuaderno. 





Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of Indonesian products from 
Netherlands Indies during April, total. 
ing 386,000 metric tons, valued at 7. 
353,670 guilders ($27,114,405) , surpassed 
in volume and value previous exports for 
any 1 month since the war. Principaj 
commodities exported (in tons) were: 
285,477, petroleum; 45,488, bauxite; 19. 
104, copra; 16,522, rubber; 5,244, sugar: 
4,374 tin ore; 1,809, rattan; and 1,594, 
palm oil. The Netherlands was the prin. 
cipal purchaser, taking 42.8 percent of 
the value, followed by the United States, 
18.8 percent; Singapore, 20.2 percent; 
Hong Kong, 3 percent; Japan, 2.2 per. 
cent; and Great Britain, 1.7 percent. 

Total imports of foreign merchandise 
during April, with the exception of Red 
Cross and military matériel, were valued 
at 64,501,000 guilders ($24,510,380). 
Principal imports included foodstuffs 
($6,440.875), textiles ($5,713,680), ma- 
chinery and parts ($2,430,860), iron and 
steel products ($1,233,480), tobacco and 
products ($651,700), and vehicles ($627,- 
760). The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier, accounting for 27 percent 
of the total, followed by the Nether- 
lands (23.8 percent), Japan (12.8 per- 
cent), Siam (5 percent), Great Britain 
(6.9 percent), and Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg (3.4 percent). 


Panama 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION OF MINIMUM WAGE 
CREATED 


The United States Embassy in Panama 
City has reported the establishment by exec- 
utive decree of June 23 of the National Com- 
mission of Minimum Wage, which will adjust 
salaries periodically, in conformity with 
articles 64 and 65 of the Constitution of 1946 
and with articles 196 and 197 of the Labor 
Code. 

Articles 64 and 65 of the Constitution state 
that every laborer in the service of the State 
or of public or private establishments or of 
private individuals, is guaranteed a minimum 
salary or wage. Further, the law will estab- 
lish the manner of adjusting periodically 
the minimum salary or wage with the purpose 
of bettering the standard of living of the 
laborer, and with attention to the pecu- 
liarities of each region, and each industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural activity. 

To carry out these and other provisions of 
the Constitution, there was adopted law No. 
67 of November 11, 1947, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of November 26, 1947, and 
effective March 1, 1948. Law No. 67 was 
called the Labor Code. 

Articles 196 and 197 of the Labor Code are 
concerned with the minimum wage problems. 
Article 196 provides for the establishment 
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of a National Commission of Minimum Wage, 
to be composed of: (1) The Inspector General 
of Labor (presiding); the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics of the Office of the Comp- 
troller General; (3) the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economy of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce; (4) a delegate 
of a national’ association of workers’ syndi- 
cates; and (5) a representative of a national 
association of employers. 

Article 197 empowers the National Commis- 
sion of Minimum Wage to recommend to th: 
Minister of Labor every 2 years, before April 
30, the fixing of a minimum-wage schedule. 
Article 199 states that such new minimum 
wages will modify existing contracts auto- 
matically. 

Other major features of the Labor Code 
include the following: 

The Code applies to all business enterprises 
and all individuals in the Republic. The 
Code is divided into two books. Book One 
on “Substantive Rules” concerns the rights 
and obligations of capital and labor, and Book 
Two on “Administrative Rules” deals with 
the establishment of labor courts and related 
organizations. 

An individual contract for labor (anyone 
over 14 years of age can work) must be in 
writing except for agricultural or livestock 
work, domestic service, temporary work of 
not more than 3 months, work for less than 
$100, and services and works in towns not 
larger than 1,500 inhabitants. 

All collective contracts for labor must be 
in writing. Working regulations and condi- 
tions must be established by an employer of 
10 or more workers. Said regulations must 
be approved by the Minister of Labor and 
15 days’ advance notice of the same given to 
the worker. 

Employers of more than 200 workers must 
defray the cost of educating one of them, or 
the child of one, in a technical or industrial 
school. 

Legal causes for discharge of an employee 
or for his leaving work are listed—also causes 
for termination of contract. 

Unhealthy and dangerous occupations are 
forbidden to women, and children under 16. 

Business enterprises shall employ appren- 
tices at the rate of not less than 5 per 100 
employees. If less than 20 are employed, 1 
apprentice at least shall be hired. 

The Code applies to Panamanian vessels 
engaged in international maritime service, 
as well as those in cabotage. It is specified 
that 25 percent of the crew of Panamanian 
vessels must be Panamanian unless sufficient 
Panamanian seamen are not available. 

Daytime work is from 5:00 a. m. to 7:00 
p. m. and nighttime work is from 7:00 p. m. 
to 5:00 a. m. 

The maximum work day is 8 hours and 
the maximum work week, 48 hours. Work 
in excess of these hours is overtime, and 
extra pay is provided therefor. One month's 
vacation with pay is provided for an em- 
ployee who has worked 11 continuous months 

Each employer is obligated to adopt nec- 
essary measures to protect his employees at 
work and to avoid occupational hazards for 
them. 

The Minister of Labor will issue annually 
schedules of indemnization for illness or in- 
jury to employees resulting from occupational 
hazards. The employer is responsible for 
medical care for his employee from the time 
of accident or contraction of illness to death 
or complete recovery. In event of death of 
an employee, the employer is responsible for 
funeral expenses under $100. 

Insurance of employees against risks of 
their employment is obligatory in the fol- 
lowing enterprises and occupations: Con- 
struction, mining, quarrying, excavating, saw- 
mill, and salt works that use machinery; 
transportation; warehouse work, loading and 
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unloading and docks and wharves; produc- 
tion of gas or electricity, its distribution, ex- 
ploitation and conservation; factories and 
mechanical shops; theaters and public spec- 
tacles; work in which explosives, inflammable, 
unhealthy, or toxic materials are used; fire- 
men; and other jobs in which sharp-edged 
cutting or crushing machinery is used. Costs 
for such insurance are to be borne eXclusively 
by the employer. 

The closed shop is outlawed. Peaceful 
picketing apparently is forbidden in that a 
strike must limit itself solely to the suspen- 
sion and abandonment of work. Before strik- 
ing, the employees must first exhaust all con- 
ciliation procedures that are described in the 
Code. The employer is permitted to use a 
“legal lockout.” 

These are provisions for the organization 
and jurisdiction of Labor Courts (District, 
Superior, and Supreme) as well as Courts of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 

In each establishment, 75 percent of the 
employees must be Panamanian and must 
receive 75 percent of the total wages. Ex- 
ceptions are made in the case of some em- 
ployees, such as technicians. 

The following days are declared national 
holidays: January 1, May 1, November 3, No- 
vember 28, December 8, December 25, Carnival 
Tuesday, Good Friday, and Day of Inaugura- 
tion of the President. 


Poland 
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SUMMARY OF STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


The taxes payable to the State Treasury 
and local government corporations in Poland 
are enumerated in a study recently prepared 
by the Polish Ministry of Finance. 

The taxes payable to the State Treasury 
include, among others: Turn-over tax, in- 
come tax, earnings tax, and tax on acquired 
property titles. 

Those payable to the local government cor- 
porations are: Land taxes, taxes on indus- 
trial or residental fixed property not con- 
nected with farming, on premises, on public 
entertainment, and on mines, and local taxes 
imposed by local government authorities. 

The responsibility for paying taxes is im- 
posed on all naturai and juristic persons, un- 
collected inheritances, all kinds of compa- 
nies, and state-owned and local government 
enterprises. Most of the taxes are admin- 
istered by fiscal agencies on the lower level 
and by fiscal chambers as second instance 
authorities. 

{Further details regarding the tax struc- 
ture of Poland may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. | 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New IMPORT-CONTROL PLAN EFFECTIVE 


A list of products which are accorded pri- 
ority in the granting of import licenses in 
Portugal has been received from the United 
States Embassy, Lisbon. 

The list effective for importation during 
July 1948, is as follows: Wheat and wheat 
flour (covering Emergency International 
Food Committee allocations); corn; codfish 
(quantities subject to Government ap- 
proval); coal (in such measure as essential 
supplies cannot be obtained from sterling 
area), petroleum, and products; leaf tobacco 


(quantities subject to Government ap- 
proval), aromatic products for tobacco; iron, 
steel, and tin plate (in and ex-American 
quota); agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment (tractors, other agricultural equipment 
and accessories, motor pumps and acces- 
sories); industrial machinery and equip- 
ment (for essential industries, particularly 
hydroelectric companies); linseed oil; nitro- 
genous fertilizers; chemical and pharmaceu- 
ticals (subject to special quota), penicillin, 
streptomycin, and insulin; X-ray film and 
paper; surgical instruments and dental sup- 
plies; dyes and tanning extracts; fixed rail- 
way equipment; wire cable (provided not 
similar to types manufactured locally, and 
provided they are intended for electric power, 
telephone or telegraph services); hops; news- 
print; carbon black; and books, newspapers, 
and printed material. 

This list is designated as first-priority im- 
ports which will be granted import licenses 
in accordance with exchange availabilities. 
The licensing authorities are preparing a list 
of second-priority imports, which for the 
present will be of academic interest only, 
since they anticipate that the first-priority 
items will absorb the entire amount of dol- 
lar exchange available. 

Applications for import licenses for goods 
not on this list will not be considered. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 
1948, for a preliminary announcement of this 
new import-control plan.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAINT-LABELING DECISION 


Any manufacturer who prefers not to print 
the exact formula on labels for paints may 
indicate the principal ingredients on labels 
and submit formulas to the Philippine Bu- 
reau of Commerce, according to information 
received at the American Embassy in Manila 
from the Director of Trade Regulation Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Commerce. The address of 
the central office of the paint company is 
acceptable on labels, and in case of well- 
known cities, Philippine authorities will not 
insist that the name of the State be included 
also. 

Philippine paint-labeling requirements are 
contained in administrative order No. 5, 
March 15, 1934, Bureau of Commerce, Manila, 
details of which may be obtained from the 
Far Eastern Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Field Offices of the Department. 


MARKING OF ORIGIN ON TEXTILES 


The country of origin must be plainly 
marked, stamped, branded, or labeled on all 
textile articles of foreign manufacture im- 
ported into the Philippines, under provisions 
of section 1212 of the Philippine Administra- 
tive Code, when such articles are customarily 
marked, stamped, branded, or labeled. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY February 1, 1947, 
page 24, for further particulars.) 

The American Embassy in Manila was re- 
cently advised by Philippine Customs author- 
ities that the method sometimes employed 
by textile manufacturers of attaching to each 
bolt of material by staple and string a tag 
containing the country-of-origin information 
is not sufficient compliance with the regula- 
tions. Customs officers have no authority to 
release imports with “MADE IN USA” on a 
tag, in lieu of an indelible stamp on the 
material, although on occasion officials may 
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have been lax in enforcing the requirement. 
When material is received without the stamp 
its release is deferred until the Manila con- 
signee has stamped each bolt as required. 
Leniency on the part of customs authori- 
ties has been reported in cases of cloth which 
might be despoiled if markings were put on 
the selvedge, or if the cloth was of colored or 
dark materials. Under such circumstances, 
textiles have been admitted when the quan- 
tity of contents and country or origin were 
plainly stamped on the wrappings. It would 
appear, therefore, that although Philippine 
regulations should be strictly followed 
wherever possible, a certain amount of 
leniency may be granted in exceptional Cases. 


CERTAIN SPECIFIC TAXES INCREASED 


Republic Act No. 219, amending sections 
133, 134, 135, and 137 of the Philippine 
Internal Revenue Code, increased specific 
taxes on distilled spirits, wines, fermented 
liquors, and cigarettes, effective June 5, 1948. 

This action of the Philippine Government, 
and the recent upward revision in percentage 
taxes applicable to luxuries and semiluxur- 
ies (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 17, 
1948, p. 22) are in keeping with recom- 
mendations of the Joint Philippine-Amer- 
ican Finance Commission. The Commission, 
formed in December 1946 to study financial 
and budgetary problems of the Philippines, 
suggested in its report that higher excise 
taxes be imposed on a variety of nonessen- 
tials in order to conserve exchange and 
channe] the flow of expenditures in the direc- 
tion of capital goods which would contribute 
to the well-being and development of the 
Philippine economy. Newly established 
rates, both for specific taxes and percentage 
taxes, however, are somewhat less than those 
advocated by the Commission. 

Details concerning the specific tax rates 
now applicable to distilled spirits, wines, 
fermented liquors, and cigarettes, and those 
previously established for other selected 
commodities, are given below; the former 
rates appear in parentheses following de- 
scriptive data for items affected by the re- 
cent legislation. 


DISTILLED SPIRITS 


45 centavos (1 centavo=U. S. $0.005) per 
proof liter, if produced from sap of the nipa, 
coconut, cassava, camote, or buri palm, or 
from the juice, sirup, or sugar of cane; and 

3 pesos (1 peso=U. S. $0.50) and 50 cen- 
tavos per proof liter, if produced from any 
other material (formerly 1 peso and 70 cen- 
tavos per proof liter) . 

The tax is proportionally increased for any 
Strength of the spirits taxed over proof 
spirits. 

“Distilled spirits,” as here used, includes 
all substances known as ethyl alcohol, hy- 
drated oxide of ethyl, or spirits of wine, 
which are commonly produced by the fer- 
mentation and subsequent distillation of 
grain, starch, molasses, or sugar, or of some 
sirup or sap, including all dilutions or mix- 
tures; and the tax is applicable to the sub- 
stances as soon as they are in existence as 
such, whether subsequently separated as pure 
or impure spirits, or immediately or at any 
subsequent time transformed into any other 
substances. 

“Proof spirits’’ is the term applied to liquor 
containing one-half of its volume of alcohol 
of a specific gravity of seven thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-nine ten-thousandths 
at 15° C. A proof liter is a liter of proof 
spirits. 


PREPARATIONS CONTAINING DISTILLED SPIRITS 
AS CHIEF INGREDIENTS 


Medicinals and toilet preparations, flavor- 
ing extracts, and all other preparations of 





which (excluding water) distilled spirits 
form the chief ingredient, are subject to the 
same tax as the chief ingredient. 

(For purposes of the above paragraph, al- 
cohol shall be considered the chief ingredi- 
ent of medicinal and toilet preparations, 
flavoring extracts, and other preparations, 
if, after excluding water, alcohol constitutes 
more than 50 percent thereof, by volume, ac- 
cording to a circular issued by the Philippine 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, September 
1940.) 


WINES AND IMIPATIONS THEREOF 


4 pesos per liter of volume capacity for 
sparkling wines regardless of proof (formerly 
2 pesos per liter of volume capacity); 

50 centavos per liter of volume capacity 
for still wines containing 14 percent or less 
of alcohol, except those produced from casuy 
and duhat (formerly 25 centavos per liter 
of volume capacity); and 

1 peso per liter of volume capacity for still 
wines containing more than 14 percent of 
alcohol (formerly 50 centavos per liter of 
volume capacity) . 

Imitation wines containing more than 25 
percent of alcohol are taxed as distilled 
spirits. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS 


18 centavos per liter of volume capacity 
for beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and other 
fermented liquors, except tuba, basi, tapuy, 
and similar domestic fermented liquors 
(formerly 15 centavos per liter of volume 
capacity). 

Tosacco PRODUCTS 


75 centavos per kilogram for manufac- 
tured products of tobacco, except cigars, cig- 
arettes, and tobacco specially prepared for 
chewing so as to be unsuitable for con- 
sumption in any other manner, but includ- 
ing all tobacco twisted by hand or prepared 
for consumption by any manner other than 
the ordinary mode of drying and curing; 
for all tobacco prepared or partially prepared 
for sale or consumption even if prepared 
without use of any machine or instrument 
and without being pressed or sweetened; and 
for all fine-cut shorts and refuse, scraps, 
clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of to- 
bacco; and 

60 centavos per kilogram for tobacco spe- 
cially prepared for chewing so as to be un- 
suitable for use in any other manner. 

Cigars: 2 pesos 30 centavos for each thou- 
sand when the manufacturer's or importer's 
wholesale price, less the amount of tax, 
does not exceed 30 pesos per thousand; 

4 pesos 60 centavos for each thousand 
when the manufacturer’s or importer's 
wholesale price, less the amount of tax, ex- 
ceeds 30 pesos but does not exceed 60 pesos 
per thousand; and 

7 pesos for each thousand when the man- 
ufacturer’s or importer’s wholesale price, 
less the amount of tax, exceeds 60 pesos per 
thousand. 

Cigarettes: 2 pesos for each thousand 
when the manufacturer's or importer’s 
wholesale price, less the amount of tax, is 3 
pesos and 50 centavos or less per thousand 
(formerly 2 pesos for each thousand when 
the wholesale price, less amount of tax, was 
3 pesos or less per thousand); 

6 pesos for each thousand when the manu- 
facturer’s or importer’s wholesale price, less 
the amount of tax, is more than 3 pesos 50 
centavos but not more than 4 pesos 50 cen- 
tavos per thousand (formerly 4 pesos for 
each thousand when the wholesale price, less 
amount of tax, was more than 3 pesos but 
not more than 4 pesos 50 centavos per thou- 
sand) ; 

8 pesos for each thousand when the manu- 
facturer’s or importer’s wholesale price, less 
the amount of tax, is more than 4 pesos 50 
centavos but not more than 6 pesos per 





thousand (formerly 5 pesos for each thoy. 
sand; and 

10 pesos for each thousand when the 
manufacturer’s or importer’s wholesale price 
less the amount of tax, is more than 6 pegog 
per thousand (formerly 6 pesos for each 
thousand). 

The maximum price at which the varioys 
classes of cigars and cigarettes are solq to 
the public at wholesale in the factory or jp 
the establishment of the importer deter. 
mines the rate of tax applicable to such Cigars 
and cigarettes; and if the manufacturer or 
importer also sells his cigars or Cigarettes, 
or allows them to be sold at wholesale in an. 
other establishment of which he is the 
owner or in the profits of which he has ap 
interest, the maximum sale price in such 
establishment determines the rate of tax 
applicable to the cigars and cigarettes soiq 
therein; however, when the maximum whole. 
sale price is less than the cost of manufac. 
ture or importation, plus all expenses jp. 
curred up to the time the cigars or cigar. 
ettes are finally sold by the manufacturer or 
importer, such cost plus expenses determines 
the amount of tax to be imposed. 

Every manufacturer or importer of Cigars 
and cigarettes must file with the Philippine 
Collector of Internal Revenue, on the date 
or dates designated by the Collector, a sworn 
statement showing the maximum wholesale 
prices of the cigars or cigarettes, together 
with the cost of manufacture or importation, 
plus expenses incurred or to be incurred up 
to the time the cigars or cigarettes are finally 
sold. It is unlawful to sell such cigars and 
cigarettes at wholesale at a price in excess of 
the one specified in the required state- 
ment without previous written notice to the 
Collector. 


MATCHES 


50 centavos for each gross of boxes con- 
taining not more than 80 sticks to the box; 
and a proportionate additional tax on each 
gross of boxes containing more than 80 sticks 
to the box. 

FIRECRACKERS 


1 peso per kilogram. 
SKIMMED MILK 


25 centavos per kilogram of the gross weight 
of milk and container for all condensed 
skimmed milk, and all milk in whatever form 
from which the cream has been removed 
entirely or in part. 


MANUFACTURED OILS AND OTHER FUELS 


2 centavos per liter of volume capacity for 
kerosene or petroleum; 

5 centavos per liter of volume capacity for 
lubricating oils; 

7 centavos per liter of volume capacity for 
naphtha, gasoline, and other similar prod- 
ucts of distillation; and 

1144 centavos per liter of volume capacity 
for denatured alcohol to be used for motive 
power, but if the denatured alcohol is mixed 
with gasoline on which the specific tax has 
already been paid, only the alcohol content 
is subject to taxation. For purposes of this 
paragraph, all denatured alcohol of not less 
than 180° proof is assumed to be for motive 
power unless statement is made to the con- 
trary. 

(Until October 14, 1951, 50 percent of the 
above-mentioned taxes on the listed products 
will be refunded when the products are used 
in aviation.) 

COAL AND COKE 


25 centavos per metric ton. 
BUNKER FUEL OIL 


40 centavos per metric ton for fuel oil com- 
mercially known as bunker fuel oil, and for 
all similar fuel oils having more or less the 
same generating power. 
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DresEL Fue. Or 


g0 centavos per metric ton for fuel oil com- 
mercially known as Diesel fuel oil, and for 
all similar fuel oils having more or less the 


same generating power. 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC FILMS, PRINTED 


15 centavos per linear meter, if over 8 

mm, but not over 16 mm.; and 20 centavos 
per linear meter, if over 16 mm. 
(This tax is not collected on any tax-paid 
cinematographic film subsequently returned 
to the Philippines, or on any negative film or 
unprinted positive film.) 


PLAYING CARDS 


50 centavos for each pack containing not 
more than 60 cards; and a proportional ad- 
ditional rate for each pack containing more 
than 60 cards. 

SACCHARINE 


75 pesos per kilogram. 
APPLICATION AND PAYMENT OF SPECIFIC TAXES 


Specific taxes apply to the listed articles 
whether produced or manufactured in the 
Philippines for domestic sale or consump- 
tion, or imported from foreign countries, 
including the United States. They are not 
imposed, however, on domestic articles when 
exported from the Philippines either in their 
original state or as ingredients or parts of 
any manufactured articles or products. 
(Listed articles are not subject to per- 
centage taxes mentioned in paragraph two 
of this statement.) 

Payment of specific taxes on domestic 
products is made by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, owner, or person having possession of 
same, and immediately before removal from 
the place of production, except as otherwise 
especially allowed. 

On imported articles, specific taxes are 
payable to the customs officers by the owner 
or importer in conformity with regulations 
of the Department of Finance, and before 
release of such articles from the custom- 
house. The taxes are in addition to cus- 
toms duties, if any. 


SALES TAX TO BE COLLECTED IN ADVANCE 


A bill providing for collection of the per- 
centage (sales) tax in advance of the final 
sale was signed in June as Republic Act 253, 
and became effective July 1, 1948. (A sched- 
ule of the new sales taxes on luxuries and 
semiluxuries appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 17, 1948, page 22.) 

On imported products the tax is to be 
paid at the time the article is received by 
the importer, and is levied on the total 
value, including freight (or postage), in- 
surance, commissions, customs duty, and all 
similar charges. For domestic products the 
tax is to be paid prior to removal of the 
article from producer's or manufacturer's 
warehouse. These advance payments will be 
credited against the final sales-tax payments, 
due and payable quarterly. 

In line with the policy of encouraging ex- 
ports, the new Act exempts from compen- 
sating tax those imported articles which are 
used in the manufacture of products for 
consignment abroad. The compensating tax, 
imposed under section 190 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, is payable in lieu of a sales 


tax on goods imported for consumption and 
not for resale. 


CERTAIN Scrap EXPORTS PROHIBITED 


Licenses for the export of scrap copper, 
copper wire, brass, and lead, whether in in- 
gots or other form, are to be denied, with the 
sole exception of specific cases in which the 
Government had previously committed it- 
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Scientific Research in Japan Advancing 


A Science Council of Japan was proposed at the seventh general meeting of the 
Renewal Committee for the Organization of Science held this Spring at the National 
Academy, Tokyo. The Council would represent Japanese scientists both at home and 
abroad, and would advise the Government on financial matters relating to scientific 
research. It was also proposed that the present National Research Council be termi- 
nated and that the Japanese Society for the Promotion of Science cease to receive 
Government support. Under the proposed plan the National Academy would become an 
honorary organization to award honors, sponsored primarily by the Science Council. 

The Scientific Research Institute, Ltd. (formerly Riken Institute for Physical and 
Chemical Research) has been divested of its former control and reorganized as a private 
organization. It is the largest research institute of its kind in Japan. An exhibition 
of the research projects of the Institute highlighted ceremonies held at resumption of 
activities. These included utilization of bamboo, new methods of piston-ring and ball- 
bearing manufacture, rice-polishing oils, adhesives, improvements in penicillin manufac- 
ture, scentific fish-catching devices, simplified mine-gas detectors, improved lacquer 
work on metal bases, photographic papers and color photography. 

An exhibition of inventions and designs by Japanese children was held in Tokyo on 
March 15-22 by the Japan Invention Association, featuring designs selected from 16 
exhibits sponsored by the Association. Publication of “Inventions” and “Invention 
Extra” was resumed in January by the Association. Workers of the Association are cur- 
rently investigating 14 projects. 

Reconstruction work has been started at the Research Institute of Iron, Steel, and 
Other Metals of Tohuku University in Sendai. The Institute, one of the largest and 
most active research organizations in Japan, has carried on a long-range research pro- 
gram in many fields of metallurgy over a period of 26 years and has contributed important 
developments in the field of alloys designed to have special magnetic characteristics, 
special expansion properties, and special properties of corrosion resistance. The Insti- 
tute reportedly has developed 160 patentable ideas since its establishment in 1921. On its 
staff are 133 engineers and scientists, as well as approximately 150 other personnel. 

Japanese scientists have made many contributions in other fields of scientific research, 
including meteorology, volconology, geodesy, oceanography, seismology, terrestrial mag- 
netism and electricity, ionospheric research, atmospheric electricity, and earth-current 
research. 

The Central Meteorological Observatory is located at Tokyo, and in 1941 controlled 
165 Government meteorological offices including 126 weather stations. The development 
of instruments, particularly radiosonde and radio-tracking devices, proceeded steadily 
during the war years. Instruments for cloud and icing observation were developed 
beginning in 1943; work on automatic weather stations was begun in 1944, and such 
stations have recently been put into operation. 

In the field of atmospheric electricity a new type of altielectrograph was constructed 
to examine the distribution of electricity in thunderclouds. Mechanical collectors were 


industries. 


of industrial boilers and pressure vessels. 


designed and constructed for the observation of thunderstorms. The cause of electrifica- 
tion of ice particles was investigated by means of rotating photographic instruments. 
During February 1948, 33 Japanese standards were promulgated by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. The new standards were primarily revisions of the 5 Japanese 
Engineering Standards and 15 Emergency Japanese Engineering Standards which were 
abrogated. Of the newly promulgated standards, 13 were in electrical engineering, 10 
in automotive engineering, 6 in mechanical engineering, 3 in railway, and 1 in metal 


The electrical standards are primarily for tapes and other insulating materials; the 
automotive standards cover such problems as carburetor flanges, gaskets, and cylinder 
bores; and the mechanical standards provide guides for the manufacture of various types 











seif to grant a license, according to a Cabinet 
resolution announced June 30, 1948. The 
reason for the embargo, given to the press, is 
to discourage the theft of wires, which has 
been a serious problem since liberation of the 
Philippines. 


CocoNnuT-OIL PROCESSING TAX REPEALED 


The 2 percent processing tax on coconut oil 
and copra byproducts for export was elim- 
inated on June 14 when Republic Act 261, 
amending section 189 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, was signed. The processing tax 
imposed on certain exports will not now be 
applied to coconut oil and the byproducts of 
copra from which the oil is produced, whether 
the oil or byproducts are exported in their 
original state or as an ingredient or part of 
any manufactured article. 

This tax had been the subject of strong 
representations to the Government by man- 
ufacturers of coconut oil, who claimed that 
the processing tax favored the foreign man- 
ufacturer, inasmuch as copra, the raw ma- 
terial, was exported without being taxed. It 


also was maintained that the tax on oil, in 
addition to an excessive export-license fee, 
penalized exporters of oil in favor of export- 
ers of copra, and tended to hinder indus- 
trialization of the Philippines. 

Early in April the maximum export li- 
cense fee for a shipment of coconut oil was 
fixed at 52 pesos, instead of the former fee 
of 2 pesos per ton. (1 peso=$0.50.) Export- 
license fees for both copra and coconut-oil 
shipments are now the same, and with the 
recent elimination of the processing tax on 
oil, objections of oil manufacturers appear to 
have been met. 


ExpPorRT RESTRICTION ON LUMBER, LOGS, 
AND FLITCHES RELAXED 


Producers of sawn lumber, logs, and 
flitches in the Republic of the Philippines 
may now export in any 1 month up to 50 per- 
cent of the amount of these items actually 
produced and marketed by them during 
the preceding month, according to provisions 
of Executive Order No. 143, effective for 6 
months from June 5, 1948. 
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The United States Embassy in Manila ad- 
vises that shipment of all grades of sawn 
lumber, veneer and peeler logs Nos. 1 and 2, 
and flitches not less than 8 inches in thick- 
ness and width is permitted. Export per- 
mits are required to cover all shipments. 

This Order modifies Executive Orders No. 
65, June 27, 1947, and No. 112, December 17, 
1947, which limited exports of logs and 
flitches, and sawn lumber in any one month 
to 20 percent, respectively, of the amounts 
actually produced and marketed in the pre- 
ceding month. Additional regulations im- 
plementing Order No. 112 had further re- 
stricted exports of sawn lumber to grades 
First and Second FAS, and other grades not 
below No. 1 Common, which had been on 
sticks at least 60 days or had undergone 
artificial seasoning. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 24, 1948, page 18; December 20, 
1947, page 21; and July 5, 1947, page 18.] 

It is reported that the Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry expects the maximum exports of 
sawn lumber allowable under Order No. 143 to 
exceed normal prewar exports. 


Saudi Arabia 


Exchange and Finance 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MINISTRY OF 
FINANCE 


The Government of Saudi Arabia published 
a regulation in Umm al Qura No. 1209, on 
May 9, 1948, effecting a reorganization of the 
Ministry of Finance. This Ministry—the 
only ministry in the Government, aside from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs—performs 
functions usually divided among a number 
of different ministries in Western countries. 

New bureaus were set up to facilitate the 
transactions of the business of the Ministry 
of Finance. They are: 

Bureau of Mines and Companies, which is 
to conduct affairs in connection with the 
exploitation of the country’s mineral wealth; 

Bureau of Developmental Projects, which 
will have charge of the affairs of develop- 
ments and new establishments; and 

Bureau for Currency Control, which will 
take over matters of currency and exchange 
and the issuance of export and import 
licenses. 

Although one of the new agencies is, in 
name, a Bureau for Currency Control, it 
presently appears that licensing of all cur- 
rency transactions as such is not required, 
but rather an indirect control of exchange 
transactions through the issue of import 
licenses for approved imports only is planned 
Presentation of certificates indicating licens- 
ing of the import will be required to with- 
draw goods from Customs. Inasmuch as the 
means of making the requisite exchange 
available for licensed importations is not set 
forth in the regulations, presumably past 
practices, such as the Government selling of 
exchange to importers at individually arrived 
at rates, are to be continued. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Sweden have been 
summarized by the United States Embassy 
at Stockholm in a report of June 1, 1948. 

Import licenses do not carry with them the 
right to foreign exchange. A separate appli- 
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cation must be made for exchange, but im- 
port licenses are not now issued unless ex- 
change is available or unless it is agreed that 
the shipper will wait for payment. 

American exporters should ascertain that 
the Swedish importer has obtained the re- 
quired import license and made the proper 
arrangement for payment. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense extends to the end of the quarter end- 
ing between 6 and 9 months from the date 
of issuance, and may be longer, if necessary. 
The means of conveyance must arrive at 
the point of discharge and the customs dec- 
laration must be filed with the Swedish au- 
thorities before the date of the expiration of 
the import license. Exceptions are some- 
times made by special announcement. The 
period of validity of the exchange permit is 
usually 15 days shorter and payment must 
be effected before the expiration date of the 
exchange permit. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense and on the exchange permit cover the 
f. o. b. vessel or c. i. f. point of discharge 
value, depending upon the terms of the 
application. 

A 5 percent tolerance in value is usually 
allowed on the import license and on the 
exchange permit. 

The maximum value of merchandise which 
may be imported without an import license 
or exchange permit is 200 crowns, subject to 
careful examination in each case. Exempt 
from import-license requirements are sam- 
ples, gift packages, and advertising material, 
subject to careful consideration in each case. 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENT AGREEMENTS 
WITH TURKEY EFFECTIVE 


Commercial and payment agreements be- 
tween Sweden and Turkey became effective 
on June 15, 1948, according to an airgram 
from the United States Embassy, Ankara, 
dated June 15. The agreements are to re- 
main in force for 1 year and are to be re- 
newed automatically, unless denounced upon 
2 months’ notice. 

The text of the agreements resembles that 
of the agreement between Turkey and the 
French Zone of Occupation in Germany, 
except that no credit arrangements are 
included. 

{See item under the heading of Germany, 
in the section on News by Countries, in this 
issue, for details of the above-mentioned 
agreement. | 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT-LICENSE 
REGULATIONS 


The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Switzerland were 
summarized in a report dated May 14, 1948, 
from the American Legation at Bern, 
Switzerland. 

The import license, which carries with it 
the right to foreign exchange, has an origi- 
nal period of validity of 2 months. A li- 
cense is renewable twice for a period of 3 
months at each renewal. In practice, the 
authorities are currently reported to be lib- 
eral in granting license renewals. The 
amount indicated on the license covers the 
value at the Swiss border. A tolerance of 5 
percent on both quantity and value is al- 
lowed. There is no maximum value at which 
merchandise may be shipped without an im- 
port license. If the commodity in question 
requires a license, the license must be ob- 
tained regardless of the value. Actual sam- 





ples which possess no commercial value are 
exempt from license requirements. Import 
licenses are not required for gifts sent 
parcel post. Although many items require 
import licenses, licenses have been freely 
granted on most commodities to establisheg 
importers. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
INTERIM INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production in the United 
Kingdom during April rose to 124 (1946 
average=100), according to the British 
Central Statistical Office preliminary in- 
dex. This is the highest point the index 
has reached, although a final index of 
124 was also reached in February 194 
and November 1947. Production in basic 
industries during May indicated that the 
general index may equal or exceed that 
for April. 

Nearly all of the industries for which 
separate indexes are available for Apri} 


-show increases over the preceding 3 


months. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
during May was at the annual rate of 
15,200,000 tons as compared with the 
annual rate of 15,300,000 tons for April. 
The annual rate exceeded 15,000,000 for 
each of the first 5 months of 1948 ex- 
cept January. The steel industry’s pro- 
duction target was raised from 14,000,000 
to 14,500,000 tons in the early part of 
May. 

Coal production amounted to 4,200,000 
tons weekly during May, except for the 
week ended May 22, when output 
dropped to 3,200,000. For the first 23 
weeks of 1948, 93,600,000 tons were pro- 
duced, which is at the rate necessary to 
equal the annual production target of 
211,000,000 tons. 

Continued expansion of exports during 
May, accompanied by a decline in im- 
ports, reduced the adverse balance of 
trade to £40400,000. Total imports, 
c. i. f., were valued at £176,000,000 and 
total exports, £135,600,000. The monthly 
average adverse balance was £49,300,000 
for the entire year 1947 and £42,500,000 
for the 5 months January—May 1948. 

Until the latter part of 1947, produc- 
tion advanced in proportion to additions 
to the labor force arising from demobili- 
zation, return of women to industry, and 
further reduction in the small number of 
unemployed. Now that most of the ad- 
dition to manpower from these sources 
has been achieved, expansion in produc- 
tion must depend more on effective utili- 
zation of the present labor force, better 
industrial organization, and capital re- 
habilitation and expansion. There is 
recent evidence of rising industrial 
efficiency in that the increase in produc- 
tion during the last quarter of 1947 and 
the first quarter of 1948 has been 
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achieved without appreciable increase in 
manpower engaged. There have been 
moderate changes, however, in the dis- 
tribution of total manpower between in- 
dustries. 

High production of the last 6 months 
has reduced the stocks of most of the 
jmportant raw materials below what they 
were last August before the current im- 
provement in industrial output began. 
Stocks are still lower in comparison with 
the present level of production than they 
were in the late summer and autumn of 
last year. 

During the year 1947 as a whole the 
volume of exports rose only in propor- 
tion to industrial production. Both were 
9 percent greater than in 1946. During 
the first 5 months of 1948, however, ex- 
port volume has begun to rise faster than 
industrial production. The index of ex- 
port volume (1946100) was 126 for the 
first quarter of 1948 as compared with 
the production index of 120. The index 
of export volume for May was 134. The 
latter is above the monthly average of 
130 set as a target for the first 6 months 
in 1948. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated July 19, 1948) 


Retail trade continued satisfactory. 
Sales of winter clothing were below 
normal because of unseasonably warm 
weather, but the demand for some items, 
especially imports, exceeded supply. The 
majority of the current commercial prob- 
lems were attributed to the shortage of 
foreign exchange, particularly dollars. 

There was little activity in the wool 
market and few sales for export, inas- 
much as most of the last clip had already 
been sold. Exports for the 9 months 
ended June 30 were 140,071 bales (of 
which 94,853 bales were exported to the 
United States), as compared with 92,458 
bales for the corresponding 1946-47 
Period. 

The number of cattle entering the mar- 
ket continued to be small. Some frozen 
meat, which most local consumers do not 
like, was sold in the Montevideo retail 
market because of the shortage of fresh 
meat. It is the general opinion that of- 
ferings will not increase during the win- 
ter as long as the present fixed prices are 
maintained. 

Plantings of wheat and linseed were 
not as far advanced as normal for the 
Season because of excessive rains. The 
harvests have been adequate for domes- 
tic consumption, with small exportable 
surpluses of wheat and rice. Sales of 
linseed oil for export have been slow. 
Producers maintain that excessive Gov- 
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China’s Communications Ministry Has 


Ch.$90,000,000,000,000 Expenditure 


For the second half of 1948, the Chinese Ministry of Communications’ 
budget calls for a sum of Ch.$90,000,000,000,000, not including those ex- 
penditures classified as “Government subsidies,” the Shanghai Ta Kung Pao 
reported. The paper stated that actual expenditures of the Ministry of Com- 
munications for the first half of this year amounted to Ch.$31,000,000,- 
000,000 of which Ch.$16,000,000,000,000 went as subsidies to Government 
enterprises operated under the Ministry while the balance was appropriated 
to meet budgetary requirements. 

The administrative policies for the rest of the year were outlined by the 
Ta Kung Pao as follows, says a release by the Chinese News Service in New 


York: 


Railways and Harbors: A. Those undamaged and of military or economic importance 
will be kept open to traffic. They are to be repaired, or thoroughly overhauled, with 
materials obtained from American aid as determined by their needs. B. Damaged rail- 
ways will be repaired to coordinate with movements of Government troops. C. Con- 
struction of new railways in the Northwest and the Southwest will be continued section 
by section. D. Work on the Fukien-Chekiang Railway will be started this year. 

Highways: A. Undamaged national highways and those of military or economic 
importance will be maintained or improved, with special attention given to main lines. 
B. Financial assistance will be given to provincial authorities in maintaining or building 
new highways as the situation requires. C. Damaged highways will be repaired in 
accordance with military needs. D. The amount of communication facilities and the 
maintenance of equipment will be increased. 

Water Transportation: A. Efforts will be made to strengthen Government water- 
transportation enterprises, to assist military transportation, and to open new shipping 


the rural districts and frontier provinces. 
Telegraph Service: A. 


arise. C, 





routes of economic importance. B. Assistance will also be given to private shipping. 
C. Shipping installations along rivers and the coast will be repaired. 
Air Transportation: Air fleets and ground installations will receive top attention. 
Postal Service: A. Considerable improvements will be made to insure security, 
promptness, and a high degree of efficiency. 


Existing telegraph installations in non-military areas will be 
overhauled. B. New telegraph lines for strategic use will be opened as their needs 
This service will strive for efficiency and accuracy. 


B. Postal service will be extended to 





ernment regulations are partially re- 
sponsible. 

The Government opened an export 
quota of up to 5,000 metric tons of rice. 
Issuance of import permits was sus- 
pended temporarily on July 2, pending 
the allocation of additional foreign ex- 
change by the Bank of the Republic. 
Proposals for a commercial agreement 
with Sweden were considered by Gov- 
ernment authorities. A CZechoslovak 
commercial mission visited Montevideo 
on June 18 for 2 days. A commercial 
agreement with the Netherlands was 
signed on July 15. Exports during the 
first 4 months of the year reportedly ex- 
ceeded $64,000,000, compared with less 
than $45,000,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1947. 

Existing rent controls were extended 
until September 30. Electric power and 
telephone rates were increased on July 
1. The retail price of ordinary gasoline 
was increased 5.8 percent on June 17, 
when the prices of several other petro- 
leum products also were increased. 

Two fireproof warehouses were opened 
by the National Port Administration in 
the Montevideo port area. It has been 
reported that 80,000,000 pesos have been 
set aside by various Government agen- 
cies and autonomous entities for the con- 





struction of low-cost housing. The new- 
est large hotel in Montevideo, the Vic- 
toria Plaza, reportedly has been leased 
by an American company which will 
complete construction and operate the 
hotel when finished. 

New taxes were authorized on sand 
and stone extracted in the Departments 
of San Jose and Colonia. The President 
has suggested that a large metallurgical 
and repair shop be established to handle 
the repair of all Government motor ve- 
hicles. 

The first Constellation aircraft op- 
erated by Air France in South American 
service arrived in Montevideo on July 
2; it makes the Paris-Montevideo flight 
in 30 hours. The municipally owned 
street railways in Montevideo have pur- 
chased and put into circulation 50 busses 
formerly belonging to the TUSA bus line. 
An outline plan for the construction of 
an urban subway has been approved 
and the use of trolley-busses continued 
to be discussed. 





Only 783 motorized vehicles were left 
in Albania in 1945 out of the 6,227 re- 
ported in 1940, the number destroyed 
during the war having totaled 5,444 
vehicles. 
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International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, BERMUDA 


Following a 40-year prohibition of the 
use of motor-propelled vehicles in Ber- 
muda, the Motor Car Act of 1946 per- 
mitted their general use. 

The colony now has 3,021 motor vehi- 
cles, exclusive of vehicles belonging to 
the Armed Forces. Included are 883 
private cars, 437 trucks, 325 taxis, 25 
passenger busses, 1,248 autocycles, and 
103 miscellaneous vehicles. 


SERVICES OF RATA, RUMANIA 


To supplement Rumania’s railroad 
system, the autonomous organization, 
Regie Autonoma de Transporturi cu 
Autovehicule (RATA) was established in 
1946. With vehicles formerly operated 
by the Rumanian State Railroads, RATA 
had at the end of 1947, 279 Russian Zis 
trucks and busses, 60 Gaz trucks, 54 
busses, and 10 passenger cars, as well 
as 30 large garages, 27 small garages, 3 
shops for heavy repairs, and one for light 
repairs. In 1938 the Rumanian State 
Railways had 350 busses, and 300 trucks. 

Since the end of 1947, RATA has been 
granted a monopoly over the routes it 
serves; vehicles, parts, and other ac- 
cessories may be obtained more readily 
by RATA than by private owners. Pres- 
ent needs are reported to include about 
300 busses (21 to 45 seats) and 200 
trucks (4.3 to 10 tons). It is likely that 
these requirements will be filled by east- 
ern European countries. 


FRENCH COMPANY'S CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The French Dommartin Co. has a pro- 
gram for the construction of racing cars, 
aviation engines, and a 500 cc. super- 
charged racing 2-stroke engine that is 
air-cooled and has no valves, states the 
foreign press. 

The eight cylinders constitute two 
engines in one, for there are two crank- 
shafts united by gearing and turning in 
opposite directions. The crankshafts are 
carried in needle roller bearings. 

The cylinder heads are separate, each 
carrying two camshafts operating a pair 
of valves per cylinder. An outstanding 
feature of the valve gear is the positive 
return of the valve, without springs. 
The engine reportedly will reach a speed 
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of 8,000 revolutions per minute and is 
capable of maintaining 6,500 revolutions 
per minute indefinitely. An air-cooled 
multiple-disk clutch is located between 
the engine and a 4-speed Cotal gear box. 
The driver’s seat is very low in the car. 

A feature of the steering operation is 
the use of two fore and aft rods, one for 
each steering pivot, eliminating the track 
rod. There are only four ball-and-socket 
joints on the entire steering gear. 

Another innovation is the use of six 
brake shoes occupying 360 degrees of 
the circumference of the drums. The 
use of the entire surface of the drum 
results in reduced distortion and also 
maintains efficency under strenuous 
braking conditions. With the Lockheed 
system of brakes and independent cir- 
cuits for front and rear, the failure of 
one does not affect the efficiency of the 
other. 

The Dommartin car has a wheel base 
of 9 feet, a front wheel track of 4 feet, 
7 inches, and rear track of 4 feet, 1 inch. 


Beverages 


CONDITIONS IN NETHERLANDS BREWING 
INDUSTRY 


Prior to World War II, the Nether- 
lands was the second largest exporter 
of beer on the European Continent, be- 
ing outranked only by Germany. It had 
seven large breweries and several me- 
dium-sized and small ones. 

Netherlands beer exports in 1939 to- 
taled 11,028,000 liters (1 liter=0.26418 
gallons) valued at 2,912,000 guilders ‘(One 
guilder—$0.38 United States currency). 
Since the war, Netherlands breweries 
have regained lost markets and captured 
others formerly served by Germany and 
other countries. Netherlands beer ex- 
ports rose sharply from 7,253,000 liters, 
valued at 5,285,000 guilders in 1946, to 
23,196,000 liters, worth 19,551,000 guilders 
in 1947, when this country was the larg- 
est beer exporter in Europe. The 1947 
exports went to 53 countries. The 
principal buyers were British West 
Africa, Indonesia, British India, and the 
United States. Shipments to the United 
States in 1947 amounted to 1,245,000 
liters, valued at 1,091,000 guilders. 

Netherlands beer exports during re- 
cent months have been hampered by im- 
port restrictions imposed by various 
countries, especially in the sterling area. 
Rotterdam newspapers point out that 


exports to the United States will be af. 
fected by recent legislation in the United 
States, which levies the domestic excise 
tax on imported beers. Formerly, im. 
ported beer was exempt from such tax. 

As in nearly all countries, sales of bot- 
tled beer in the Netherlands are increas. 
ing at the expense of beer in kegs, which 
shift points to greater household con- 
sumption. Shortage of foreign exchange 
hampers replacement of obsolete and 
out-of-date machinery and equipment of 
the Netherlands breweries. 

Before World War II the Netherlands 
received appreciable quantities of beer 
from Germany and Czechoslovakia. Im- 
ports in 1939 aggregated 2,482,000 liters 
valued at 365,000 guilders. In 1947 
Czechoslovakia furnished 100,000 liters 
worth 33,000 guilders. Trade statistics 
for 1947 also show imports of beer from 
the United States amounting to 236,000 
liters valued at 204,000 guilders. Accord- 
ing to local brewers, these were chiefly 
return shipments of Netherlands beer. 


MALT EXPORTS, POLAND 


Exportation of Polish malt recently 
has been resumed and is developing fa- 
vorably, according to the foreign press. 
Exports of 20,000 metric tons of malt pro- 
duced during the 1948-49 campaign are 
anticipated. Up to the end of April 1948, 
2,000 metric tons of malt had been ex- 
ported to Sweden, 1,500 tons to Switzer- 
land, and 500 tons to Great Britain. 


WHISKy EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC SALES 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Of a total export allocation of 8,500,- 
000 proof gallons of Scotch whisky, 7,- 
500,000 are to go to hard-currency coun- 
tries, leaving 1,000,000 gallons for soft- 
currency countries, as compared with 1,- 
600,000 gallons in 1947-48. Because some 
countries of destination, including South 
Africa and Belgium, have been trans- 
ferred to the hard-currency category, the 
allocations to soft-currency countries 
will not be as small as the figures indicate. 

There are to be no reductions in rates 
of shipments to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Exporters are expected to in- 
crease shipments to Canada by one-third 
of their 1947—calendar-year shipments to 
that country. They are expected to in- 
crease such shipments to Belgium and 
the Belgian Congo after August 1, 1948. 

Stocks of whisky in bonded warehouses 
in Scotland, England, and Wales, on 
March 31, 1948, were about 89,000,000 
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proof gallons, as compared with 84,000,- 
000 gallons on September 30, 1947. It 
will take several years to build stocks to 
an average prewar level even if distilling 
is at the prewar rate. 

Exports of British-made spirits in the 
first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
2,696,735 proof gallons, as compared with 
1,571,703 gallons in the corresponding 
period of 1947 and 3,038,913 gallons in 
the January-April period of 1938. Of the 
amount exported in the first 4 months of 
1948 the United States bought 1,420,178 
gallons, as compared with 781,479 gallons 
in the corresponding period of 1947 and 
1,311,221 gallons in the first 4 months 
of 1938. 

High offers by retailers who had not 
adhered to Association prices resulted in 
allocations to the domestic market in ex- 
cess of agreed quantities in the 12 
months, June 1, 1947, to May 31, 1948. 
The Association has now obtained agree- 
ment among its members to limit the 
price at which bulk whisky is to be sold. 
Distillers have agreed to apply sanctions 
by refusing to sell new whisky to persons 
who do not comply with the new condi- 
tions. Traders must agree not to partic- 
ipate in “tie-in” sales, not to mix Scotch 
with other spirits, and not to sell imma- 
ture whisky. 


Chemicals 


SHORTAGE OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE, 
AUSTRALIA 


The development of Australia’s post- 
war organic-chemical industry is ham- 
pered by a shortage of calcium chloride, 
according to the foreign press. Produc- 
tion of this material in the Common- 
wealth is estimated at 5,000 tons an- 
nually, but current demand is about 
17,000 tons. 


Caustic SoDA IN SHORT SUPPLY, 
AUSTRI\ 


To relieve the acute shortage in Aus- 
tria of caustic soda, Ebenseer Solvay- 
werke A. G., Ebensee, recently resumed 
production of caustic soda from soda ash 
at the rate of 600 metric tons monthly. 
The use of soda ash for this purpose had 
previously been suspended by the Fed- 
eral Ministry for Trade and Reconstruc- 
tion. 

Caustic soda is urgently needed to 
maintain the output of rayon staple fiber. 
A plant for production of caustic soda 
from sodium bicarbonate is scheduled to 
begin operations in September 1948. 


CONSUMPTION OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, AND POTASH, BELGIUM 


In the period July 1947 to April 1948, 
Belgium consumed 61,777 metric tons of 
nitrogen, 64,600 tons of phosphoric acid 
(P:OS), and 87,360 tons of potash (K:O). 
Consumption in the like period of 1938- 
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39 totaled 62,000 tons of nitrogen, 60,000 
to 65,000 tons of phosphoric acid, and 
65,000 tons of potash. 


BONE Exports, BRAZIL 


In 1947, Brazil exported 2,322 metric 
tons of bones, valued at approximately 
$292,000, according to official customs 
statistics. The United States was the 
principal purchaser; smaller amounts 
went to Belgium and China. 


ALKALI SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED 
IN BRAZIL 


The alkali supply situation in Brazil 
improved considerably in the first quar- 
ter of 1948, although imports of caustic 
soda continued below the approximately 
4,000 metric tons needed by industry. 
Both caustic soda and sodium bicar- 
bonate from the United Kingdom are 
said to be selling at prices lower than 
those from the United States. 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS OF POLISHES 
AND FLOOR WAXES, CANADA 


In 1947, 53 Canadian establishments 
made polishes, floor waxes, and related 
products as their principal manufac- 
tures, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The output value was $8,- 
900,000, a reduction of 7 percent from 
that in 1946. Imports of these mate- 
rials in 1947 were valued at $446,082. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of fertilizer in 1947 
increased substantially in volume from 
those in 1946. In 1947 imports of phos- 
phatic fertilizers totaled 239,053 metric 
tons, compared with 91,981 tons in 1946; 
the totals for potassic fertilizers were 
74,975 tons and 36,685 tons, respectively. 
Imports of nitrogenous fertilizers in 1947 
amounted to 58,766 tons, compared with 
21,283 tons in 1946. 


IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from the 
United States in 1947 were valued at 
13,100,000 crowns, compared with 9,- 
400,000 crowns in 1946, and 2,600,000 
crowns in 1939, according to official Nor- 
wegian statistics. 

In 1947 the United Kingdom supplied 
chemical and pharmaceutical products 
valued at 12,200,000 crowns, and Belgium 
accounted for 12,300,000 crowns. (1 
crown = $0.2016, United States currency.) 


Barsasco-Root Exports, Perv 


_Peru’s exports of barbasco roots in the 
4-month period January-April 1948 
totaled 949 metric tons valued at 2,- 
199,530 soles, according to preliminary 
customs statistics (1 sole, official rate, 
equals $0.1538, United States currency). 
The United States was the only pur- 
chaser, Exports of ground root (pow- 
der) in the same period amounted to 76 


tons valued at 281,969 soles. The United 
States and the Netherlands were the 
countries of destination. 

In 1947, exports of barbasco roots to- 
taled 5,268 tons valued at 12,612,425 
soles; they went to the United States (99 
percent), the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Mexico. Exports of ground root in 1947 
amounted to 1,218 tons, worth 13,830,833 
soles; the United States and the Nether- 
lands were the purchasers. 

The present market for barbasco roots 
is reported dull. A new grinding plant 
at Iquitos has begun operations, and 
producers hope that this will stimulate 
demand. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS AND 
INSECTICIDES, ITALY 


The Montecatini Corporation, Italy, 
reported its production of fertilizers and 
insecticides in April 1948 reached 98.5 
percent of the 1938 monthly average 
and was the highest since the war. The 
company makes about 70 percent of the 
Italian output of these products. 


PLANS FOR ESTABLISHING FERTILIZER PLANT, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


It is planned to establish a fertilizer 
plant in the Republic of the Philippines 
as part of the Maria Christina hydro- 
electric power project. The plant will 
have an estimated annual production of 
126,000 short tons of synthetic ammo- 
nium sulfate. Pyrites (42 percent sulfur 
content) from the island of Panay will 
be used as part of the raw material. 


TUNISIAN EXPORTS OF WINE LEES TO THE 
ioe 3 


Exports of wine lees from Tunisia to 
the United States in 1947 totaled 6,096 
metric tons, valued at approximately 
$27,000, according to official customs 
statistics. 


FERTILIZER PLANT PLANS EXPANSION, 
U. K. 


Fisons, Ltd., leading United Kingdom 
fertilizer firm, plans to spend more than 
$4,000,000 on new plants and extensions 
at its Bristol factory. Increased output 
is needed to meet the heavy demand for 
fertilizers for domestic food crops, it is 
stated. 

The new machinery is scheduled to be 
installed by the early part of 1949. It is 
hoped that the company will be able to 
produce annually 350,000 long tons of 
superphosphates and compounds; pres- 
ent output is 200,000 tons. 


INSECTICIDE DISTRIBUTION By AIRPLANE, 
VENEZUELA 


The first attempt in Venezuela at dis- 
tribution of insecticides by airplane was 
tested in the State of Aragua, in June. 
DDT dust to combat army worms was 
sprayed from a specially equipped plane, 
said to be capable of dusting 1,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) in 6 hours. 
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Coal 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, GERMANY 


German coal-export obligations were 
exceeded by 3.9 percent during June 1948, 
with the shipping of 1,780,000 tons of 
hard and brown coal from the Bizonal 
Area, according to the German coal- 
mining management. 

Of the coal scheduled for the Soviet 
Zone, 92.8 percent was delivered, but only 
84.1 percent of Berlin’s allocation could 
be met. The Saar region and the French 
Zone’s quotas were met in full. 

The German coal-mining manage- 
ment also announced that the labor situ- 
ation had improved noticeably since cur- 
rency reform was announced. Absentee- 
ism dropped from 16.1 to 14.3 percent, 
and 600 new miners were hired. 


Construction 


INCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN CUBA 


Private construction, which has been 
hampered by shortages of building mate- 
rials, is now on the increase. The value 
of building permits issued in Habana 
Province in the first 4 months of 1948 was 
double that of permits issued in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION OF APARTMENTS, DENMARK 


The number of apartments under con- 
struction in Denmark at the end of 
March 1948 was estimated at 24,700, as 
compared with 18,100 on the correspond- 
ing date in 1947. 


HOTEL CONSTRUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


A large modern hotel is to be con- 
structed in the vicinity of Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, at a cost of approximately 
5,000,000 bolivares ($1,500,000 U. S. cur- 
rency), and one at Caracas at an esti- 
mated cost of 17,807,200 ($5,342,160). 
The latter is to be built by a group which 
expects also to construct hotels at Ciu- 
dad Bolivar, Puerto La Cruz, and Isla 
de Margarita. The Venezuelan Govern- 





ment has promised to furnish 30 percent 
of the required capital for all tourist 
hotels built in the country. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
ITALY 


A plant in Brescia, Lombardy (Italy), 
which formerly produced only the con- 
ventional woodwork for houses is now 
constructing attractive prefabricated 
houses with built-in furniture which sell 
for $2,000. The wood comes from Sweden 
and a large part of the output is intended 
for export, principally to England. 


Feathers and Furs 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO U. S. FROM 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States, in the first 4 months 
of 1948 included the following skins: 
20,220 hare (US$6,476) ; 73,158 kolinsky 
($252,708); 114,076 lamb ($437,079); 
62,935 kid ($77,915) ; 52,201 weasel ($74,- 
051). Exports of crude _ feathers 
amounted to 1,053 pounds ($427). 


DECLARED EXxpPorRTsS TO U. S. FROM HONG 
KONG 


Cumulative declared exports of feath- 
ers and furs from Hong Kong to the 
United States during January—May 
1948, were as follows: Kolinsky (un- 
dressed), 16,319 pounds; weasel (un- 
dressed), 1,297 pounds; rabbit (un- 
dressed), 1,012 pounds; and feathers, 
1,557,655 pounds. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee 


AND EXPORTS, 
REPUBLIC 


PRODUCTION DOMINICAN 


Although it is too early to make a rell- 
able forecast for the Dominican coffee 
crop, the president of the Commission 





ing them within the same period. 


motion effort to gain subscribers. 





British Business Publications Get 24-Hour Delivery to U.S. 


The Financial Times, the Economist, and the New Statesman and Nation, among a 
list of other British newspapers and magazines, are now delivered to subscribers in New 
York City the same day they are delivered in London. 

These British publications are loaded aboard Clipper planes late the evening of the 
day before publication and arrive in New York City early the next morning. They get 
quick customs clearance and are in the hands of City subscribers before evening. 

The same publications are delivered within 24 hours of their departure from London to 
all cities east of the Mississippi and are shipped by plane to the west-coast cities, reach- 


John L. Marsh, in charge of British Publications, the New York distributing agency, 
says that the number of subscribers to the various publications imported by his firm from 
England number in the thousands despite the fact that there has been very little pro- 


Other magazines in the list include the Spectator, Time and Tide, American Outlook, 
and Flight and Aircraft Engineering, a weekly technical journal. 
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for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao 
of the opinion that about 250,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.204¢ 
pounds) will be available for export dur. 
ing the crop year beginning in October 
1948. 

At the en. of June 1948, coffee stocks 
(held mainly in port warehouses) were 
estimated by the trade 450,000 bags, 

Green-coffee exports in the first 5 
months of 1948 amounted to 6,029,993 
kilograms va'ed at $2,684,123, as com. 
pared with 0,104,003 kilograms valueg 
at $2,430,953 in the corresponding periog 
of 1947. The United States purchases 
the bulk of the green-coffee exporteq 
from the Dominican Republic. In the 
period January—May 1948, exnc .. to the 
United States totaled 5,186,306 kilo. 
grams valued at $2,293,931, and in the 
corresponding period of 1947 the United 
States took 4,525,366 kilograms valued 
at $2,132,613. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON Pack, BrITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The salmon pack in British Columbia, 
Canada, as of July 3, 1948, amounted to 
36,122 cases, compared with 24,297 cases 
as of July 3, 1947, and a pack of 17,575 
cases in the corresponding period of 
1944, according to a bulletin issued by 
the Chief Supervisor of Fisheries in Van- 
couver. 

On April 9, the Canadian Minister of 
Fisheries announced in Parliament the 
reimposition of the embargo on exports 
of raw sockeye and pinks as a protective 
measure for the Canadian canning in- 
dustry. On June 17, 1948, this order was 
supplemented by orders placing an em- 
bargo on the exportation of frozen 
salmon which otherwise would have had 
the effect of depriving the canning in- 
dustry in British Columbia of consider- 
able quantities of raw material, result- 
ing in curtailed operations and the loss 
of direct employment in the British 
Columbian canneries. The export of 
fresh spring salmon and cohoe salmon is 
still permitted, but fresh sockeyes, chums, 
and pinks must be retained in British 
Columbia for processing. 

It appears that there will be no tie-up 
of salmon-fishing vessels in British Co- 
lumbia this season, inasmuch as all in- 
dications are that fishermen will accept 
the canners’ offer of 18 cents a pound 
for sockeye, 14 cents for cohoe, 6% to 
744 cents for pinks, and 6 to 6% cents 
for chums, depending on area in the lat- 
ter two cases. The prices offered the 
fishermen are substantially higher than 
those in effect in 1947. 

It appears probable that the United 
Kingdom will not be in a position to pur- 
chase canned salmon from British Co- 
lumbia in 1949 and, consequently there 
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is a great deal of uncertainty regarding 
the successful marketing of this season’s 


pack. 
Fruits and Vegetables 


BaNANA Exports, HONDURAS 


During the first quarter of 1948 ex- 
ports of bananas from Honduras totaled 
3,889,649 ste...’ as compared with 3,- 
919,043 stems in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Exports in the first 3 
months of 1948 were muc. higher than 
in the last quarter of 1947 when only 
2,757,337 stems were shipped. The 
United States purchases the bulk of Hon- 
duran banana exports, taking 3,493,720 
stems in the first quarter of 1948 and 
3,042,3.. stems in the corresponding 
period in 1947. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


During the year ended October 31, 
1947, the South African canning indus- 
try greatly increased its production of 
jams, marmalades, and canned fruits. 
The total weight of the 1947 pack of 
canned fruits reached a figure of slightly 
more than 54,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with about 40,000,000 pounds in 
the preceding year. Production of jams 
and marmalades, although still some- 
what short of the maximum production, 
as a result of continued limitations of 
sugar supplies, increased to 142,258,661 
pounds—approximately 12 percent more 
than the 125,981,243 pounds produced in 
the canning year ended October 31, 1946. 

Production of canned vegetables, on 
the other hand, showed a sharp de- 
crease—14,000,000 pounds in 1947, as 
compared with 42,000,000 pounds in 1946. 
This decrease was attributed almost en- 
tirely to the complete cessation during 
the 1946-47 year of South African Army 
purchases, although a secondary factor 
influencing this drop in production was 
the increased importations of canned 
vegetab'es from the United States and 
other sources. On the other hand, the 
industry has long felt that the wartime 
level of production of canned vegetables 
should be considered as abnormal, and, 
in general, the trade is pleased by the 
fact that nearly the entire production 
of canned vegetables during 1947 was dis- 
tributed on the local market, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that the 1947 
rate of production can be considered as 
fairly stable. 


Grain and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Production of paddy rice in Honduras 
in the 1947-48 season totaled 33,034,025 
pounds, from which 19,302,300 pounds of 
clean rice was produced. 

Prior to World War II there was little 
rice grown in Honduras, and its import 
in large quantities was a drain on the 
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national scale. 


Via Garibaldi 4, Genoa, Italy. 





International Meeting at Genoa for the Development of 
International Trade 


The Chamber of Commerce at Genoa, Italy, has announced that an Inter- 
national Meeting of Parliamentary Representatives and Experts for the Devel- 
epment of International Trade will be held in Genoa, September 14-17, 1948. 

The subjects to be discussed at the meeting have been summarized as: 

Brief introductory statement on the economic situation in each country, 
with particular reference to the elements of disorder affecting it and to those 
created by the general international situation. 

Discussion on the agreements and means of relieving particular cases of 
internal economic disorder through commercial exchange on a wider inter- 


According to the announcement, participation in this meeting is open to 
businessmen throughout the world, who may either attend in person or sub- 
mit written statements for inclusion in the proceedings. 
in either form of participation should address: The Secretary, International 
Meeting of Parliamentary Representatives and Experts for the Development 
of International Trade, Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, 


Persons interested 








nation’s dollar supply. Because of lack 
of shipping facilities during the war, local 
cultivation, which began experimentally, 
was increased until domestic needs were 
surpassed and a small quantity of rice 
became available for export. 

From the surplus rice produced in 1948, 
approximately 10,000 (100-pound) sacks 
were exported. Of this amount, 7,000 
sacks were sold to Cuba and 3,000 to 
Luxembourg. 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
ExPorTs, CHILE 


Chile’s current rice crop, although esti- 
mated to be greater than that of last 
year, is not expected to supply as much 
milled rice. The quality reportedly is in- 
ferior, as a result of poor development of 
the grain and also because of rains dur- 
ing harvest. 

The second estimate of the Bureau of 
Agriculture fixed the 1947-48 production 
of rice at 89,421 metric tons. This is 2.5 
percent greater than the final estimate 
of the 1946-47 crop, which was 87,235 
tons. 

Domestic consumption of rice is 
roughly 30,000 to 60,000 metric tons per 
annum. The 1942-46 5-year average was 
44,862 tons. Figures prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics indicate that do- 
mestic consumption in 1944 was the 
largest in the last 6 years. During the 
5-year period 1942-46, per capita con- 
sumption was between 15 and 26 pounds 
per annum, and averaged 19 pounds. 
Consumption in 1947 is estimated at 20 
pounds per capita. 

Except for a token shipment of rice 
to the Greek Red Cross, Chile is not ex- 
pected to authorize any exports in 1948. 

Exports of rice during 1947 amounted 
to 2,700 metric tons, valued at $666,766. 
Thus, the 1947 exports were 92.4 percent 
below the total 35,606 metric tons ex- 


ported in 1946. In 1947, Greece was the 
most important purchaser, having ob- 
tained 1,310 metric tons, or 48.5 percent 
of the total. Bolivia and Belgium fol- 
lowed in order of importance. 


Sugars and Products 


CURRENT DECLINE IN HONEY MARKETS, 
EL SALVADOR 


In the first half of 1948 there was a 
rapid decline in both markets and prices 
for Salvadoran honey. Prices quoted in 
June 1948, averaged about $0.07 per 
pound, f. o. b. Salvadoran port, allegedly 
below production and marketing costs in 
some production centers, whereas prices 
in late 1946 and early 1947 were more 
than $0.18 a pound. Actually, according 
to local exporters, even the low prices 
quoted in June are nominal, inasmuch as 
the export demand is practically nonex- 
istent. In view of these circumstances, 
it is probable that there will be a sub- 
stantial decline in local honey produc- 
tion unless profitable markets can be 
found. 

Prior to World War II, exports of 
honey from El Salvador went almost 
entirely to Europe, with Germany as the 
leading buyer. With the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, markets were cut off and the 
Salvadoran honey industry experienced 
a temporary decline. Beginning in 1942, 
however, exports of honey to the United 
States assumed some importance, and 
by the end of 1947 the United States mar- 
ket had expanded far above the prewar 
European market. 

In 1947, exports of honey from El Sal- 
vador amounted to 12,286 Spanish quin- 
tals (1 Spanish quintal—=101.41 pounds) 
valued at $334,142, of which 10,785 quin- 
tals valued at $288,933 went to the United 
States. Exports of honey in 1946 
amounted to 10,330 quintals valued at 
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$308,775, of which 7,606 quintals valued 
at $277,895 was shipped to the United 


States. Exports in 1938 amounted to 
only 3,122 quintals, valued at $30,514, 
with Germany taking the bulk, or 2,290 
quintals, valued at $26,296. The United 
States was not a buyer of Salvadoran 
honey in 1938. 

The demand for honey in the United 
States was stimulated by the wartime 
controls on sugar. Consequently, the 
abolition of sugar rationing in the sum- 
mer of 1947 was followed by a decline in 
exports of Salvadoran honey to the 
United States market. Demand had 
been sufficient during the early part of 
1947, however, to make it a record year 
so far as Salvadoran honey exports were 
concerned. 

A group of the smaller honey pro- 
ducers in El Salvador recently have 
established the Sociedad de Apicultores 
Salvadorehos. The purpose of this 
newly created organization is to promote 
the Salvadoran honey industry by such 
measures as importing select queen bees 
to improve the quality and quantity of 
the honey. Furthermore, this organiza- 
tion hopes to find new markets for Sal- 
vadoran honey. It is also possible that 
the Sociedad may endeavor to take over 
the functions of the exporters by oper- 
ating as a cooperative marketing agency. 


General Products 


CONTRACT FOR PENCIL DELIVERIES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


One of the leading pencil factories in 
Czechoslovakia has contracted to de- 
liver 40,000 gross of its best pencils to 
the U. S. S. R. at the rate of 10,000 gross 
per month, states a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Cement production in Brazil during 
1947 totaled 5,165,342 barrels. The in- 
dustry expanded considerably during the 
year. One company brought into opera- 
tion a new kiln having a monthly capac- 
ity of 80,000 barrels. Several other 
companies enlarged their plants and one 
company installed its fourth kiln, which 
is expected to increase its total yearly 
production by 500,000 barrels. Another 
company purchased a complete cement 
mill in Denmark, which is scheduled for 
delivery in 1948. The new mill is to be 
erected near Pelotus, State of Rio Grande 
do Sol. It is said to have a capacity of 
1,500 barrels a day. 

Despite Brazil’s increased production 
of cement, the industry was unable to 
meet all of the country’s requirements in 
1947. As a result, 8,070 metric tons of 
white cement and 339,082 tons of grey 
cement were imported during the year. 
Of the 1947 imports, the United States 
supplied 3,898 tons of white cement and 
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53,168 tons of grey cement. The value 
of cement imports from the United 
States totaled approximately $2,260,000. 


OUTPUT OF CERAMIC AND METALWORKING 
INDUSTRIES, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The ceramic industry of the Karlovy 
Vary district of Czechoslovakia is work- 
ing at 80 percent of its capacity. Al- 
ready its first consignments of porcelain 
have been dispatched to the U. S. S. R. 
In March the large kaolin works at- 
tained 154.6 percent of planned pro- 
duction, states a foreign industrial 
periodical. 

Among the products of the Czechoslo- 
vakian metalworking industry exhibited 
at fairs in Moscow and Milan are sepa- 
rators, tools, sporting weapons, sewing 
machines, and dental and scientific in- 
struments. 


MARKET FOR SKIS AND TENNIS RACKETS 
LIMITED, ITALY 


An Italian manufacturer of skis and 
tennis rackets reports that the domestic 
market for skis is saturated, and that 
it is difficult tO export tennis rackets 
without the advantage of a famous 
name. Another plant which makes skis, 
tennis rackets, sleds, and furniture is 
working at only 50 percent of capacity. 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF ELECTRIC- 
LaMP FacTorRY, TURKEY 


An electric-lamp factory is to be con- 
structed near Yeshilkeuy, Turkey (about 
25 kilometers from Istanbul), according 
to the foreign press. The plant is de- 
signed for an initial annual output of 
8,000,000 lamps. The capital will be fur- 
nished by United States and Turkish 
sources on a 60-40 basis. 


CEMENT SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, 
VENEZUELA 


The tight cement supply situation 
which prevailed in Venezuela during the 
greater part of 1947 eased materially dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948. Cement 
production facilities have been expanded, 
and the 1948 output is expected to in- 
crease at least 30 percent over the 1947 
production of 140,640,000 kilograms. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE HIDE AND SKIN MARKET 


Approximately 2,300,000 unsold cattle 
hides had accumulated in Argentina up 
to the end of June, according to trade 
sources. Nearly all are reported to be 
salted hides, made up of 1,500,000 “frig- 
orificos,” 500,000 from municipal slaugh- 
terhouses, and 300,000 country hides. 

Exports during May were rather 
limited. The trade states that this is 
the result of high prices asked by the 
Instituto Argentino de Promocion del In- 


tercambio and the Government's reluc. 
tance to sell the better-quality hides 
unless a certain amount of inferior hides 
is taken. The United Kingdom Was re. 
ported to have purchased about 150,099 
hides other than frigorificos during May 

Exports of hides and skins during the 
first 4 months of 1948 with Comparable 
1947 figures in parentheses, were as fol. 
lows: Wet cattle hides, 2,239,649 (1,459 . 
216); dry cattle hides, 366,725 (396,924) - 
wet horsehides, 95,647 (51,704): dry 
horsehides, 29,200 (19,500); goatskins 
1,587 bales of about 815 pounds (1.896), 
kidskins, 202 bales (107); sheepskins 
18,802 bales of about 880 pounds (1.398). 
pickled hogskins, 24 metric tons (2): 
other pickled skins, 2,851 tons (1,672). 


HONG KONG’s HIDE AND SKIN Exports 79 
U. S. 


Hong Kong’s declared exports of hides 
and skins ‘(in pounds) to the United 
States from January to May 1948 were 
as follows: Buffalo hides, 211,960; goat. 
skins, 101,992; and deerskins, 76,193. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADE AND INDUsTRY 
INDIA 


Shipments of raw hides (mostly cow- 
hides) from Calcutta, India, in May 
amounted to about 91,069 pieces as com. 
pared with 36,439 in April. More than 70 
percent went to Madras by sea and 20 
percent to Italy. Exports of. skins 
(mostly goatskins) in May amounted to 
904,316 pieces as compared with 979,397 
in the preceding month. A total of 32,951 
reptile skins was exported in May and 
54,126 in April. 

As a result of the imposition of a 10 
percent ad valorem duty on hides and 
skins by the Government of Pakistan, 
suppliers in East Bengal must obtain ex- 
port licenses before dispatching the 
goods to Calcutta. 

In order to insure that the quality of 
skins is not impaired by poor flaying, the 
government of West Bengal is reported 
to have prepared a plan to give training 
in scientific flaying at the Benga! Tan- 
ning Institute. The cost of training, 
which is proposed to be open to students 
from all parts of India, will be borne by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, Government of India. 


SWEDEN'S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Although Sweden’s tanning industry is 
modern and of sufficient size to satisfy 
demands for leather, its production of 
sole leather is dependent on imported 
hides, chiefly from South America. The 
domestic production of hides is increas- 
ing, but they are generally too light for 
use in sole leather. 

The tanning industry is centered in the 
extreme southern section of Sweden. 
The most commonly used vegetable-tan- 
ning agents are domestic spruce and oak- 
bark extracts and imported quebracho. 
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All types of leather are produced, includ- 
ing sole, insole, upper, belting, harness, 
sporting goods and luggage, automobile 
and pookbinding, glove, and garment 
Jeather. Tanners are well organized and 
maintain close contact with related in- 
dustries. 

In 1947 the industry delivered 8,077 
metric tons of sole and insole leather (in- 
cluding small quantities of welting, belt- 
ing, and harness leather), 32,233,000 
square feet of upper leather, and 21,- 
974,000 square feet of other leather, as 
compared with 7,610 tons, 28,197,000 
square feet, and 17,573,000 square feet, 
respectively, in 1946, and 7,041 tons, 23,- 
420,000 square feet, and 12,891,000 square 
feet in 1945. 

The demand for lighter and more pli- 
able qualities of upper leather, preferably 
calfskin, is increasing, thus broadening 
the demand for leather which can be 
made from domestic hides. 

Imports of finished leathers are rela- 
tively small and consist mainly of spe- 
cial grades of upper leather such as kid, 
patent, and reptile, having amounted to 
1,437 tons in 1947 and 745 tons in 1946 
(preliminary figures). The importer’s 
name or registered trade-mark must be 
stamped on all imported sole, insole, and 
belting leather. 

Exports of leather are also limited, as 
the shoe and leather goods industries 
can absorb the entire output. Outgoing 
shipments totaled only 93 tons in 1947 
and 89 tons in 1946, according to pre- 
liminary figures. 

Stringent import and _ foreign-ex- 
change controls currently in effect in 
Sweden undoubtedy will restrict the 
amount of raw-material imports. This 
in turn will reduce the supply of finished 
leather and may cause a Shortage in the 
near future. Consequently, exports of 
leather, subject to export licensing, will 
probably be minimized. 

The outlook in Sweden at present is 
not promising either as a supplier of 
or a market for leather, and the market 
for raw hides will be limited to those 
grades and amounts that Sweden is un- 
able to produce. 


URUGUAYAN PLAN To INCREASE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 


The Uruguayan Minister of Industries 
and Labor met with representatives of 
the tanning, livestock, shoe, and pack- 
ing-house industries and representatives 
of labor unions in the latter part of June, 
for the further duscission of possibilities 
for increasing the value of exports 
through the development of the tanning 
industry. The principal outcome was 
the unanimous agreement on the need 
for better handling of raw cattle hides 
and sheepskins, intensification of tick 
control, and the need for introducing a 
method of branding livestock which will 
result in less damage to hides and skins. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


Pit-Prop Exports, FINLAND 


Pit-prop exports from Finland totaled 
33,000 cubic meters during the first 2 
months of 1948. Exports amounted to 
1,615,000 cubic meters in all of 1947 as 
compared with 1,247,000 cubic meters in 
1946. Pit-prop production in southern 
and southwestern Finland was reported 
recently to have been decreasing. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Exports of logs from the Republic of 
the Philippines totaled 1,958,000 board 
feet during 1947, of which 1,815,000 board 
feet went to the United States. 

Principal imports of wood and wood 
products were as follows: Lumber, 1,134,- 
000 board feet; railway ties, 86,000 units; 
and plywood, 3,497,000 square feet. All 
of the ties and most of the plywood 
(3,237,000 square feet) came from the 
United States. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PLANT ESTABLISHED IN TYROL, 
AUSTRIA 


An Austrian chemical firm is reported 
by the European press to have established 
a penicillin plant in the Tyrol and to 
have the intention of starting production 
shortly. Output will consist chiefly of 
penicillin plasters, as the manufacture 
of penicillin is not considered economical 
because of the high standard reached by 
foreign production. 


EMETINE SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Exports of emetine from Brazil during 
1947 totaled 206 kilograms, a marked de- 
cline from 1,175 kilograms in 1946. Pro- 
ducers were unable to move the relatively 
large stocks still remaining on hand, 
according to recent reports. Various 
firms which had started production of 
emetine as a result of the high wartime 
demand were forced to stop operations 
because of the abrupt drop in consump- 
tion after the end of the war. 

Government measures taken during 
the war to control exports of ipecac root 
and thereby assure an adequate supply 
for domestic processors of emetine are 
about to be rescinded, according to the 
latest reports. 


PURCHASE OF INSULIN THROUGH JEIA, 
BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


The Bizonal Department for Econom- 
ics of Germany was authorized to pur- 
chase, through the JEIA (Joint Export- 


Import Agency), 20,000,000 international 
units of insulin to meet a shortage in 
German production. The shortage was 
caused by a decline in availability of ani- 
mal glands for producing the drug and 
followed a reduction in livestock slaugh- 
terings. 


DYE WorRKS EXTENDING OPERATIONS, 
GERMANY 


The Bayer works at Leverkusen, Ger- 
many, have extended their fields of op- 
eration as a result of the zonal system 
in that country, reports the European 
press. In addition to dyestuffs, the or- 
ganization is now turning out several 
other types of products, including phar- 
maceuticals. 


CONTROLLING DISEASE IN GREECE 


The American Mission for Aid to 
Greece developed a staff of experienced 
health workers who were placed at the 
disposal of the Greek Government. 
These workers, recruited for the most 
part from the U. S. Public Health Service, 
included medical officers, sanitary engi- 
neers, public-health nurses, a hospital 
administrator, and other specialists. 

Much of the time of the public-health 
staff was spent in providing technical 
assistance to the Ministry of Hygiene 
and other organizations. Public-health 
personnel was also utilized to the great- 
est possible advantage in the field, par- 
ticularly in the war-stricken areas. 

Although there were no major epi- 
demics, there was much work to be done 
in the field of public health, and plans 
included tuberculosis control, sanitation, 
extension of health services, public- 
health nursing, and the rebuilding of the 
hospitals damaged by occupation or 
guerilla activity. 

The malaria-control program initiated 
by UNRRA was continued by the Mission. 
Twenty additional airplanes were ob- 
tained, 7 of which were used for a com- 
bined dacus-fly malaria-control opera- 
tion on Corfu. Nearly $1,000,000 worth 
of sanitation equipment was ordered 
from the United States, largely to im- 
prove the water supplies of the villages. 

In addition, vaccines and other bio- 
logical products were obtained in 
amounts sufficient to immunize or treat 
700,000 people, principally indigent per- 
sons in hospitals, health centers, and 
other institutions. 

Medical supplies valued at $1,800,000 
were scheduled for procurement for use 
in state institutions. Of this total, goods 


valued at nearly $800,000 were ordered. 


In a number of instances, vaccines, peni- 
cillin, and other urgently needed sup- 
plies were flown to Greece from the 
United States. 

A well-balanced medical import pro- 
gram was developed in cooperation with 
the drug trade of Greece, with the object 
of utilizing available foreign exchange 
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to the best possible advantage in meet- 
ing the health needs of the Greek people. 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS TAKEN TO OUTLYING 
DISTRICTS OF IRAQ 


Among the projects of the Veterinary 
Department are the opening of 6 new 
dispensaries in northern and southern 
Iraq, in addition to 10 mobile dispensa- 
ries for work in outlying districts. The 
10 mobile units will consist of jeep- 
drawn trailers which will bring medical 
treatment for livestock in the most dis- 
tant places in the country. 

The Directorate of Veterinary Serv- 
ices has also made provision in the 
1948-49 budget to reopen its stud farm 
for the improvement of thoroughbred 
Arab horses. The aim is to increase the 
numbers and improve the breed, with ex- 
port possibilities in mind. The farm was 
closed in 1941. 


OBJECTIVES OF JAPANESE DENTAL SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Dental Schools Associa- 
tion was formed on July 1. Its objectives 
are to improve the management of 
schools, advance dental education, bring 
about better cooperation between the 
faculties of the different schools, and 
improve pedagogics. 


TRADE OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The value of imports of medicinal prep- 
arations into the Philippine Republic 
during 1947 was 16,339,000 pesos. (One 
peso=US$0.50). Of this total, patent 
medicines had a value of 8,879,000 pesos; 
the United States and Switzerland, the 
most important sources, supplied ship- 
ments valued at 8,119,000 and 279,000 
pesos, respectively. Philippine imports 
of other pharmaceutical preparations in 
1947 had a value of 7,260,000 pesos, 96 
percent coming from the United States. 

Exports of medicinals from the Phil- 
ippine Republic during 1947 were valued 
at 9,000 pesos. 


RINDERPEST VACCINE USED IN SIAM 


For the past several months a field 
force of 300 veterinary workers has been 
combatting a rinderpest plague raging 
in northeast Siam, the foreign press re- 
ports. The annual death rate had 
reached as high as 10,000 animals. 

Progress has been reported by the use 
of rinderpest vaccine. The field group 
is reported to be continuing its program 
of vaccination and rigerous control in 
the movement of the animals. 


TURKEY’s IMPORTS 


Imports of medicinal preparations, 
serums, and vaccines into Turkey during 
1947 amounted to 11,097,000 Turkish 
liras. A comparison for 1945 and 1946 
shows 3,926,000 and 5,360,000 Turkish 
liras, respectively. Imports of other 
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chemical products and medicines during 
1947 amounted to 21,685,000 Turkish 
liras as compared with 1945 and 1946 
when imports amounted to 8,006,000 and 
7,814,000, respectively. One Turkish 
lira=$0.767 in 1945 and up to Septem- 
ber 1946; from September 1946, $0.357. 


U. K..’s ExPorRTs 


Exports of mediciials during May 
1948 were as follows: Quinine and qui- 
nine salts, 82,391 ounces; penicillin, 
349,252 Mega units; insulin, 828,355 (100 
international units); and acetyl-sali- 
cylic acid, 129,882 pounds. Exports of 
medicinals in the order given above for 
May 1947 were 62,392 ounces, 130,235 
Mega units, 356,301 (100 International 
units), 70,237 pounds. The total value 
of exports of drugs, medicines, and prep- 
arations for the two periods amounted 
to £1,265,840 and £1,180,326, respectively, 
according to a report of the European 
press. 


STREPTOMYCIN PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION, U. K. 


Production of streptomycin in the 
United Kingdom is being developed by 
three manufacturers, and delivery on 
contracts placed by the Ministry of 
Health has begun. However, the United 
Kingdom is currently dependent mainly 
upon imports from the United States. 

About 15 kilograms of streptomycin 
are now being distributed monthly to 
certain large hospitals where research is 
being carried on in the treatment of 
disease. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN NORWAY 


During 1947, a total of 394 long films 
and 764 short films were accepted in 
Norway by Statens Filmkontroll (State 
Board of Film Censorship). Of the fea- 
ture films viewed, 155 were approved for 
general exhibition and 239 were indi- 
cated for adults only; 702 short subjects 
were approved for general exhibition and 
62 were for adults only. Of the accepted 
feature-length films, 54 percent were 
from the United States, 15 percent from 
Great Britain, 14 percent from Swe- 
den, and 10 percent from France; the re- 
maining films came from Denmark, Nor- 
way, Russia, Mexico, and Finland. Only 
one feature-length picture, a United 
States production, was rejected in full 
during 1947. 

The exhibition in Norway during the 
past 6 months of several excellent United 
States films has considerably tempered 
the former adverse tone of most Norwe- 
gian critics toward films produced in the 
United States. This development em- 





phasizes the importance to the film in- 
dustry of supplying the highest-quality 
motion pictures to Norway. The import 
of some class “B” British pictures has 
caused some lessening in the Popularity 
of the British films. It is estimateg by 
the distributor that the most popular 
foreign film shown in Norway during the 
past year will earn approximately 250,. 
000 crowns in rental (30 percent of box. 
office receipts). In comparison, the 
earnings of “Kempen om Tungt Vannet» 
(“The Fight for Heavy Water’), jointly 
produced by Norwegian and French pro. 
ducers, are estimated as high as 750,000 
crowns. The latter film, being set for 
the most part in Norway and having as 
its theme Norwegian underground ae. 
tivity during the war, has an unusually 
popular appeal. The average domesti. 
cally produced film has about the same 
earning power as a top foreign film. Ap. 
cording to trade sources, semidocumen. 
tary films were the most popular type in 
1947. Good films made from good books 
are well liked. Westerns are very popy- 
lar in both town and country districts, 
whereas the Rank films ‘Matter of Life 
and Death” and “Brief Encounter” have 
not been successful in rural areas, 

In accordance with a recent proposal 
of the Ministry of Church and Educa- 
tion, the Government of Norway is ex- 
pected to become a shareholder in Norsk 
Film, A/S, to the amount of 203,000 
crowns. An additional appropriation of 
250,000 crowns is expected for the pur- 
pose of establishing a branch in the com- 
pany for the production of educational 
films, a library, a clipping file, and a 
manuscript department. The Ministry 
has also proposed a loan of 3,000,000 
crowns for the development of the studio 
at Jar, of which the sum of 500,000 
crowns is designed for the purchase of 
new equipment and 1,000,000 crowns for 
the production of entertainment films, 
A number of municipalities have decided 
to grant 1 percent of the gross revenues 
of their municipal motion-picture thea- 
ters as security for this loan. According 
to an Oslo newspaper of May 15, 1948, 
the Ministry stated in its proposition that 
“conditions are in many respects better 
here in Norway than in other countries 
as regards an artistic and socially justifi- 
able development both of educational 
and entertainment films, because cinema 
activities are under municipal control 
and not just business enterprises, as is 
the case in many other countries.” 

According to data contained in Film 
og Kino for 1947, latest available figures 
list 364 motion-picture theaters in Nor- 
way. These are organized as follows: 
Municipally owned, 160; association- 
owned, 99; privately owned, 62; and 43 
others for which no information is sup- 
plied. Total seating capacity of these 
theaters was 102,589 at the end of 1946, 
of which 68,054 seats were in municipally 
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owned theaters. According to an official 
of the National Association of Municipal 
Theater Operators, attendance declined 
in 1947, resulting in a decrease of approx- 
imately 11 percent in the earnings of 
municipal theaters in comparison with 
1946. The Film og Kino of 1947 shows 
that the gross income of all Norwegian 
motion-picture theaters in 1946 was 
53,026,631 crowns. 


MOTION PICTURES IN SPAIN 


United States films continue to domi- 
nate the field in Spain, although box- 
office receipts from their showing de- 
clined slightly in May as compared with 
the preceding months of 1948.  Esti- 
mated gross receipts for United States 
pictures continue to represent better 
than 75 percent of the total. Two re- 
vivals of German pictures were intro- 
duced in the market during May. The 
titles are “Dreimal Hochzeit” and “Frau 
Meiner Traume.” The following table 
shows the exhibition record for the 10 
Madrid first-run theaters for the 4 weeks 
of May and for the 22 weeks of the year 
up to May 29: 


Erhibition Record for the 10 First-Run 
Theaters in Madrid 
tf weeks to May 22 weeks to May 
20, 1948 20, 1948 

I of o l sti esti- 

Country OFOrgIN Somber I Number| Esti 
mated mated 

of new vercent | Of new vercent 

features I ‘ features percem 

films of gross films of gross 

receipts receipts 
United States lI 76.8 52 78. 2 
Spain ; 1.6 13 6 
Argentina l 1.3 4 1.5 
France ] 7 3 1.0 
Germany 2 7.8 2 1.4 
Great Britain l 2.8 5 | 1.9 
Italy 2 0 
Mexico | 6.0 { 2.9 
Sweden 1 5 
Total ”) 100.0 S4 100.0 





The Sindicato Nacional del Espectaculo 
announced the awards which would be 
made for outstanding excellence in pro- 
duction for pictures which have their 
premier in Madrid and Barcelona be- 
tween September 15, 1947, and December 
31,1948. This is one of the methods used 
by the Spanish Government for subsidiz- 
ing domestic production. The prizes are 
divided into two groups, the first cover- 
ing feature pictures with six prizes rang- 
ing from 500,000 pesetas to 250,000 
pesetas, and the second group covering 
short subjects with prizes from 35,000 
pesetas to 10,000 pesetas. Twenty per- 
cent of each prize will be distributed to 
the technical and artistic personnel who 
participate in the picture. The awards 
are scheduled to be made on January 31, 
1949, 

A Spanish-American conference of 
motion-picture production is scheduled 
for Madrid in June for the purpose of 
mutual encouragement of Spanish-lan- 
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guage production. It will include a con- 
test to select the outstanding Spanish- 
language picture, and the press has an- 
nounced that eight Spanish-produced 
films will be submitted. So far, only 
Mexico and Argentina among the Latin 
American countries, are sending a dele- 
gation. 

The press carried announcements of 
representatives of both the French and 
British motion-picture industry who 
were visiting Madrid in May, the former 
to discuss joint French-Spanish produc- 
tion and the latter to procure Spanish 
films for the British market. Both visits 
were exploratory in nature. 

Two import permits were granted 
against Spanish-produced pictures dur- 
ing March; however, during April, 10 per- 
mits were granted. Because of the small 
number of permits issued during the past 
year, Spanish pictures have become very 
scarce on the open market and a price of 
over 400,000 pesetas was reported for one 
late in May. 

Raw-stock film distribution by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce was 
reported as 1,911,281 meters in March 
and 3,260,425 meters in April. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


NEw ZEALAND’s SUPPLIES OF LINSEED OIL 


The yield of linseed, the principal veg- 
etable-oil crop in New Zealand, during 
the 1947-48 season was below average be- 
cause of unfavorable weather and dis- 
ease. 

It is estimated that the 400,000 tons of 
seed produced will yield 300,000 gallons of 
oil. This is 700,000 gallons short of New 
Zealand's requirements. Usually the 
linen-flax industry supplies 300 to 400 
tons of seed for crushing, but no seed was 
available from that source this year. 

Linseed is grown under contract, and 
the area sown is many times greater than 
the prewar acreage. In an effort to be- 
come as nearly self-sufficient as possible 
a goal of 30,000 acres has been estab- 
lished. The 1947-48 acreage was some- 
what larger than that of the preceding 
year, but still short of the goal. In 1946- 
47 the 576,000 tons of domestically pro- 
duced seed yielded 432,000 gallons of oil. 
The paint-manufacturing industry uses 
about 80 percent of New Zealand’s lin- 
seed-oil requirements. 

As New Zealand depends upon Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council alloca- 
tions for approximately one-half of its 
linseed-oil requirements, stocks of oil as 
a rule are small and the oil is in active 
demand. 

In 1947 imports of linseed totaled 16,- 
902 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds) as compared with 53,110 
hundredweight in 1946. Imports of lin- 


seed oil in the first 10 months of 1947 
amounted to 255,000 gallons. Imports of 
linseed oil in all of 1946 amounted to 
297,000 gallons, compared with 345,000 
gallons in 1945. 


WHALE- AND SPERM-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Six Newfoundland whaling boats oper- 
ated in 1945, 1946, and 1947, three in 1943, 
and only one in each of the three preced- 
ing years. Two companies were respon- 
sible for Newfoundland’s exports of whale 
Oils in 1945, 1946, and 1947. During re- 
cent years both companies have trans- 
ferred their oil to Crosbie and Co., St. 
John’s Newfoundland, for resale. This 
concern plans to build a new whaling 
plant in St. Mary’s Bay, Southern New- 
foundland, where whales may be found 
from November to May. This develop- 
ment, if successful, would make whaling 
a year-around industry. 

The 1947 whaling season was highly 
satisfactory. The total catch of whales 
was the second highest in recent years— 
455 as compared with the record of 529 in 
1946. The production of whale oil 
reached a record level of 772,786 imperial 
gallons one imperial gallon=1.20094 
United States gallons), as compared with 
760,949 gallons in 1946. A portion of the 
whale oil consisted of sperm oil—51,029 
imperial gallons in 1947, as compared 
With with 25,985 in 1946. 

Exports of whale oil increased to 961,- 
307 imperial gallons in 1947 from 621,623 
gallons in 1946, Canada taking almost the 
entire amount by allocation. Sperm-oil 
exports fell slightly below 1946 levels— 
51,185 gallons as compared with 56,241. 
Nearly all exports went to Canada by 
allocation. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


ILMENITE FOUND IN SIERRA LEONE 


Deposits of ilmenite have been found in 
Sierra Leone, British West Africa, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publication. 
The exploitation of this supply of pig- 
ment material is under consideration, it 
is stated. 


Paper and 
Products 


CHEMICAL PULP AND PAPER ITEMS IMPORTED, 
NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand depended upon imports 
entirely for its 1947 consumption require- 
ments (under voluntary restrictions) of 
chemical pulp, newsprint, other printing 
paper, and writing paper. Actual im- 
ports of these items during 1947, with 
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comparable data for 1937 in parentheses, 
were as follows (in long tons) : Chemical 
pulp, 9,113 (5,030); newsprint, 28,629 
(28,355); other printing paper, 13,644 
(8,895) ; and ordinary writing paper, 2,390 
(3,164). Chemical-pulp imports were not 
sufficient to meet requirements of 11,250 
tons, whereas imports of the above-men- 
tioned paper items exceeded require- 
ments. 

Wrapping-paper imports totaled 1,691 
tons in 1947, compared with 2,275 tons in 
1937. With domestic production of 8,100 
tons, available supplies nearly reached 
consumption requirements of 10,000 tons. 

Estimates of the New Zealand Dairy 
Board indicate that there will be a de- 
mand in 1948 for from 3,500,000 to 
4,500,000 paperboard containers for use 
in the exportation of butter. Of the 
total, from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 con- 
tainers will be imported from the United 
States and from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
from the Scandinavian countries. Do- 
mestic production will supply the re- 
maining requirements, if any. 

Exports of paper and related items 
from the United States to New Zealand 
totaled 2,406,270 pounds and were val- 
ued at $305,517 during the first 4 months 
of 1948, according to preliminary data 
of the Bureau of the Census. Such ex- 
ports were valued at $2,870,250 during 
all of 1947, representing about 15 percent 
of the value of total paper and paper- 
product imports into New Zealand dur- 
ing that year, according to United States 
export and New Zealand import statis- 
tics. The chief export items in 1947 were 
uncoated book paper, heavy corrugated 
fiber boxes, ordinary writing paper, and 
unspecified types of paperboard. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The principal imports of paper into 
the Philippines during 1947, with imports 
from the United States in parentheses, 
given in thousands of kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) were as follows: 
Newsprint, 17,526 (12,072); other print- 
ing paper, 1,330 (1,298) ; cigarette paper, 
314 (172); crepe and tissue, 285 (all); 
toilet paper, 386 (378) ; paper towels and 
napkins, 346 (345); kraft wrapping, 
1,345 (653) ; old newspapers for wrapping 
and packing, 8,934 (8,930); other wrap- 
ping, 2,060 (1,846); and paper bags, 
3,310 (3,296). 

Wallboard imports totaled 14,443,000 
kilograms, of which 8,168,000 kilograms 
came from the United States. Imports 
of paperboard in sheets amounted to 
2,437,000 kilograms, of which 1,880,000 
kilograms came from the United States. 


CIGARETTE-PAPER MARKET, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Consumption of cigarette paper in the 
Union of South Africa was estimated at 
about 80,000 bobbins (each bobbin is as- 
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sumed to be 6,000 meters long and from 
27 to 29 millimeters wide) during the 
fiscal year 1946-47. Requirements are 
entirely supplied by imports. 

Prior to 1940, the participation of the 
United States in this market was neg- 
ligible. Considerable progress has been 
made since that year, however, as at- 
tested by the value of United States ex- 
ports of cigarette paper to the Union— 
$363,000 in 1947 compared with $133,000 
in 1946. Inasmuch as the market re- 
quirements in the Union are being met 
satisfactorily, a further increase in 
United States exportation is not antici- 
pated in the immediate future. 


U. K. MARKET FOR CIGARETTE PAPER 


Production of cigarette paper in the 
United Kingdom was estimated at 
114,000 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) during 1947, com- 
pared with 140,000 hundredweight in 
1946, 175,000 hundredweight annually in 
the 6-year period ended 1945, and 120,000 
hundredweight ,in 1938. According to 
production, import and export data, but 
excluding possible carry-over of stocks, 
consumption was assumed to have been 
120,871 hundredweight in 1947, compared 
with 121,939 hundredweight in 1946, 
143,494 hundredweight in 1943, and 
100,992 hundredweight in 1938. 

France was the principal prewar source 
of cigarette paper, supplying an average 
of 86 percent of the total annual imports 
in the 2-year period 1938-39. Data on 
sources of postwar imports are not yet 
available. There appears to be little im- 
mediate prospect of extending the im- 
port trade of cigarette paper from the 
United States, chiefly because of the cur- 
rent shortage of dollar exchange. 


Shipbuilding 


CONTRACT FOR BRITISH-BUILT TANKERS, 
ARGENTINA 


The British shipbuilding firm, Cam- 
mell Laird & Co., has signed a contract 
amounting to £3,406,000 for the construc- 
tion of four 18,410-ton tankers for the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI). 

The vessels are to become a part of 
the petroleum fleet of the Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales ‘YPF). Deliveries 
are to be made at 3-month intervals, 
beginning in 1951. 

Two vessels for the Flota Mercante del 
Estado also are under construction by 
Cammell Laird. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The S. S. Jala Usha, recently launched 
at the Scindia shipyard at Vizagapatam, 
is described as the first Indian-financed 
steamer built in India by Indian labor. 
It is a single-screw cargo steamer with 
a dead-weight capacity of 8,000 tons and 





a draft of 25 feet. The over-al] length 
is 415 feet, molded breadth is 52 feet, and 
molded depth is 30 feet, 6 inches. 

The vessel is designed for a trial SPeed 
of 11/2 knots, and it is expected to main. 
tain a speed of 1042 knots in Service 
Propulsion is by a single-screw triple. 
expansion reciprocating engine develop. 
ing 2,600 horsepower. The steam of the 
motive power will be supplied by three 
coal-fired single-ended Scotch boilers 
Accommodations for officers, crew, and 
12 passengers conform to the latest 
standards adopted at the Internationa) 
Maritime Conference in Seattle. 

Vizagapatam was chosen as the loca. 
tion of the Scindia shipyard for several 
reasons: It had a natural harbor, 55 Acres 
of virgin land with water frontage 30 fee 
deep, and suitable tidal range to launch 
large ships during any season of the 
year. The relative proximity of ste¢ 
and the availability of from 150 to 309 
acres of land for a small town for work. 
ers Were additional considerations in se. 
lection of the site. 

Construction of the yard started ip 
1941. When work was interrupted by the 
war there were two slipways or berths 
for building ships, together with other 
necessary capital and technical equip. 
ment. The yard now has a building ca- 
pacity of two 8,000 to 10,000 tonners a 
year, and expansion to an eight-berth 
yard is said to be under consideration. 
Plans are to build a marine engine in the 
yard with component parts manufac- 
tured, so far as possible, in India. 

Oceangoing vessels with a maximum 
length of 550 feet and a carrying ca- 
pacity of 12,000 tons of cargo can be 
built in the yard. 

A second 8,000-ton ship is scheduled 
for launching in the autumn. The 
Scindia company expects to launch three 
similar ships in 1949 and plans to build 
five or more 8,000 to 10,000 tonners every 
year, beginning in 1950. 

Of the six Indian firms that are re- 
ported to be capable of undertaking new 
ship construction, three are in Calcutta, 
two in Bombay, and one at Vizagapatam. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


PRODUCTION OF TOILETRIES, JAPAN 


Dentifrice production in March 1948 
rose to 860,053 kilograms as compared 
with 711,952 kilograms in the preceding 
month. Output of creams was up 10 
156,833 kilograms, a gain of 43,010 kilo- 
grams over February’s total, and the 
68,315 kilograms of face powders eX- 
ceeded the preceding month’s figure by 
20,391 kilograms. Production of lotions, 
hair preparations, and make-up de- 
creased 3,788 kilograms from the Febru- 
ary total; other cosmetics amounting t0 
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142,824 kilograms gained 4,836 kilograms 


over the February output. 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND TRADE, MALAYA 


During the first 5 months of 1948, the 
amount of soap manufactured in tie Col- 
ony of Singapore amounted to 125,299 
hundredweight, and in the Malayan Fed- 
eration, 62,158 hundred-weight. In that 
period, the combined quantity of soap 
sold in those areas Was 105,935 hundred- 
weight, and stocks at the end of May 
totaled 24,471 hundredweight. 

Malayan imports of washing soap in 
the 5-month period of 1948 amounted to 
18.838 hundredweight, the United King- 
dom supplying all but 3 hundredweight. 
Imports of toilet soap totaled 603,211 
pounds; the United Kingdom accounted 
for about 90 percent, the bulk of the re- 
mainder coming from Canada, Australia, 
and the United States. Imports of other 
types of soap in the 5 months (205,324 
pounds) originated in the United King- 
dom. 

Malaya exported 89,985 hundredweight 
of washing soap in the January—May 
period. The chief destinations were: 
Hong Kong, Sumatra, British countries 
in Asia, Iraq, Arabia, and Burma. Toi- 
let-soap exports in the same _ period 
amounted to 15,917 pounds, which largely 
went toSumatra. Exports of other types 
of soaps totaled 2,895 pounds, destined 
chiefly for Sarawak and _ neighboring 
countries. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Exports FrRoM HonG KONG To U. S. 


Declared cumulative exports of textile 
fibers and manufactures from Hong 
Kong to the United States from January 
to May 1948, in pounds, were as follows: 
Cotton laces, 7,033; cotton embroideries, 
33,075; hemp fabrics, 3,611; ramie fab- 
rics, 5,705; linen embroideries, 64,152; 
kapok, 30,191; coir yarn, 2,869; sea-grass 
ware, 326,289; straw ware, 596:438:; cash- 
mere wool, 13,077; human hair, 71,510; 
nets and nettings, 2,160; yak hair, 1,000; 
silk waste, 209,704; silk fabrics, 5,196; silk 
laces and embroideries, 1,078; and satin 
embroideries, 655. 


Cotton and Products 
SMALL CoTTON ACREAGE, STOCKS, BRAZIL 


All cotton in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, must be grown from seed sup- 
plied by the State government. This pol- 
icy has been in effect for a number of 
years in order to maintain a fairly uni- 
form outturn of staple. When the output 
of cotton dropped sharply in 1946—47, 
srowers blamed the disastrous yield on 
poor seed, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was held responsible. The small 
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acreage planted in the 1947-48 season 
was possibly due to hesitancy of planters 
to accept the seed offered. 

Cotton stocks held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on May 31, 1948, totaled 22,852 
metric tons as compared with 27,721 tons 
on May 7, 1948. For several months these 
stocks have been undergoing rapid liqui- 
dation. Exports through all ports for 
May totaled 23,297 tons and shipments 
for the 5 months January—May totaled 
84,097 tons. 


COTTON CROP AND EXpoRTS, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Cotton production in British East 
Africa continued to decline during the 
1947-48 season. The total crop for that 
period for Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
Kenya was Officially estimated at 210,160 
bales of 400 pounds as compared with 
an estimated 277,854 bales of 400 pounds 
during the 1946-47 season. Although the 
bulk of the crop has again gone to India 
and the United Kingdom, cotton sold 
on the open market brought the highest 
prices in history. Total exports from 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika during 
1947 amounted to 296,170 bales of 400 
pounds each. 

The Uganda Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated that 1,033,445 acres of 
cotton were planted there during the 
1947-48 season; production was esti- 
mated at 166,000 bales, or 28 percent less 
than the 1946-47 crop of 231,678 bales, 
from 1,253,257 acres. This decline was 
attributed to the abnormally wet period 
during the harvesting and a prolonged 
drought during the normal planting sea- 
son—May to August. Competition from 
other crops giving a better economic re- 
turn also has tended to reduce the acre- 
age. Increased competition for labor has 
created a shortage of cotton pickers. 

The 1946-47 crop of first-quality lint 
for both Kenya and Uganda totaled 
232,887 bales. Destinations of the bales 
sold for export were as follows: United 
Kingdom, 22,014 bales; India, 178,598 
bales; Southern Rhodesia, 4,992; and 
Ceylon, 2,000. 


COTTON ACREAGE REDUCED, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


Under the Indian Government’s “Grow 
More Food” program, 9,000,000 acres 
went out of cotton production. How- 
ever, during the past year the price of 
cotton has increased to the point where 
it is the most profitable crop to grow. 

Reports from Pakistan indicate a slight 
reduction in cotton acreage this year, 
due largely to the lack of experienced 
workers. 


MARKETS FOR EGYPTIAN COTTON; CROP 
REPORT 


Continuation of negotiations of Egypt 
with Russia for an additional 36,000 bales 
of cotton has probably been a factor in 


the firmness of the market for short- 
staple varieties. It also has been said 
that India bought from 80,000 to 100,000 
bales of the new Egyptian crop recently, 
whereas the United Kingdom is inter- 
ested in the new crop at certain prices 
only. A French-Egyptian trade pact in 
the form of a clearing agreement was 
signed on June 9 stipulating the terms 
under which an exchange of commodi- 
ties will be made. The agreement con- 
tains provisions for payment of goods 
with French francs and Egyptian pounds 
instead of sterling as formerly. 

In the final report of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the 1947 cotton crop has 
been placed at 6,250,000 cantars or 
slightly larger than the 1946 crop of 
6,066,000 cantars (1 cantar=99 pounds). 
The 1947 crop included 1,475,000 cantars 
of 13g inches and over (including 1,292,- 
000 Karnak), 143,000 of 114 to 1% inches, 
and 4,634,000 cantars of 14% to 1% inches 
(including 2,461,000 Ashmouni and 
2,171,000 Zagora). The 1948 area is esti- 
mated at about 15 percent higher than 
in 1947, and an average yield would pro- 
duce from 7,200,000 to 7,500,000 cantars. 

Exports from September 1, 1947, to 
June 16, 1948, totaled 6,205,000 cantars 
against 5,688,000 in the corresponding 
period of last season. The principal des- 
tinations were the United Kingdom, 
France, India, and Italy. 


LARGER COTTON CROP EXPECTED, SPAIN 


Since 1924 there has been a program 
in Spain to increase the production of 
raw cotton. Under the more aggressive 
program undertaken in 1930 the area 
under cultivation was increased consider- 
ably, and in 1947 Spain was producing an 
estimated 2.7 percent of the total con- 
sumption of its mills. The ultimate aim 
of the program is to produce within 
Spain or its territories sufficient cotton 
to supply approximately 15 percent of 
the needed raw cotton for the mills cen- 
tered in Barcelona. 

Because of insect plagues, reduced 
acreage, and unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, the 1947 cotton crop dropped to 
13,844 bales (2,873 metric tons) which is 
8,756 bales less than the 1946 crop and 
60 percent lower than was expected. It 
is expected that the crop in 1948 will be 
approximately 35 percent greater than 
it was in 1947. 


Silk and Products 


SILK INDUSTRY IN VALENCIA DISTRICT, 
SPAIN 


Silkworm cultivation in southern Spain 
is confined mainly to the Province of 
Murcia. An annual production of 
500,000 kilograms (fresh weight) of co- 
coons yields approximately 41,666 kilo- 
grams of raw silk and 12,500 kilograms of 
yellow waste. A factory at Almoines 
purchases the bulk of the cocoon output. 
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The raw silk is reeled directly from the 
cocoons and about 80 percent is shipped 
to Barcelona where the greater part of 
the silk waste is also utilized. About 20 
percent of the raw silk is used by 15 small 
plants in the city of Valencia for the 
manufacture of cloth, cords, hosiery, 
tapestries, and thread. Spain uses about 
80,000 kilograms of raw silk yearly so that 
domestic production totals approximately 
one-half of the country’s requirements. 

The 1948 production of cocoons has 
been estimated at 300,000 kilograms, the 
drop refiecting the low May temperatures 
and poor seed. Production during the 
past 20 years has declined, possibly as a 
result of a lack of interest in the industry 
and the availability of rayon. 


Raw-SILK PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of raw silk in France in 
1948 is estimated at 500,000 kilograms as 
compared with 485,000 kilograms in 1947, 
according to a British trade periodical. 
Silk- and rayon-cloth output from Janu- 
ary through April of this year totaled 
6,864 tons. Production in January 
amounted to 1,661 tons; February, 1,579 
tons; March, 1,753 tons; and April, 1,871 


tons as against a monthly average of 
1,398 tons in 1947. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CUBAN MARKET FOR AND OUTPUT OF RAYON 
FABRICS 


The United States supplied Cuba with 
at least 95 percent of its imported rayon- 
piece-goods requirements in 1947. Al- 
though Cuba anticipates increasing its 
domestic production to 6,000,000 square 
yards annually from the wartime aver- 
age of about 2,000,000 yards, the United 
States is expected to continue as the prin- 
cipal supplier during 1948. 

Domestic output in 1947 was confined 
mostly to spun rayons, luanas, and some 
cotton and rayon mixtures. These fab- 
rics are dyed in plain colors only. Plans 
for the production of printed cloth have 
been abandoned. During the year ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 square yards of 
rayon and acetate piece goods valued at 
about $1,300,000 were produced. Con- 
sumption amounted to approximately 
38,000,000 square yards. A factory which 
expected to produce 500,000 yards of 
printed fabrics with six new machines 
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Concerning Licenses for Lard Shipments to Venezuela 


Only 17 percent of the applicants who have applied for licenses to ship lard to Venezuela 
in the third quarter of 1948 will receive them, the Department of Commerce announced 
July 21 through its Office of International Trade. 

This action must be taken, Department of Commerce officials say, because of the great 
increase during recent months in the number of applications for licenses to ship lard to 
In the first quarter of 1948 the total number of applicants was 105; in the 
second quarter, 109; in the third quarter, 272. 

The result has been a heavy oversubscription of the lard quota for this South American 
Applications on hand for the third quarter cover 60,000,000 pounds, whereas 
the total export quota for third-quarter lard shipments to Venezuela is only 750,000 
In an average prewar year, when exports of lard were not controlled, only 
5,000,000 pounds were shipped to Venezuela from the United States, but exporters are now 
requesting permission to ship 12 times that amount in a single 3-month period. 

In the third quarter of 1948, 75 percent of the Venezuelan allocation of lard will be 
licensed for shipment by producer-exporters and merchant-exporters who shipped lard to 
Venezuela during the base period from 1939 to 1941, inclusive. 
allocation will be distributed among new producer-exporters, and among merchant- 
exporters who shipped lard to countries other than Venezuela during the 1939-41 base 
period. Each of these exporters will receive a license for a minimum commercial shipment 


All applications for licenses which cannot be granted will be returned to the applicants. 
These applications may be submitted again for the fourth quarter. 
dates when fourth-quarter applications will be accepted by OIT, and new provisions 
in the export regulations relating to fats and oils, will be announced at a later date. 

The decision to give established lard exporters 75 percent of the Venezuelan lard 
allocation was made as a temporary measure after careful consideration, OIT said. 
only possible alternative would have been a drastic further reduction in the proportion 
of the quota granted to exporters who normally supplied Venezuela with lard during the 
Even if this had been done, it would have been impossible 
to give the remaining applicants licenses covering sufficient quantities to make shipments 


Under OIT’s policy as set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 457, the exporter’s 
historical record is considered together with other criteria when quotas are oversubscribed, 
in order to insure, insofar as possible, a fair and equitable distribution of the allocations. 

OIT officials recently announced that they are considering the distribution of a ques- 
tionnaire designed to gather information to be used as a guide to licensing shipments of 
fats and oils in the fourth and succeeding quarters. This step, recommended by the Fats 
and Oils Trade Advisory Committee, would enable firms which have not participated in 
past allocations because of quota limitations to state their qualifications as exporters in 


Venezuela is the second Latin-American country to have its lard quota so heavily 
oversubscribed that special measures were required to cope with the situation. 
OIT announced that exporters who had not previously received export licenses to ship 
lard to Cuba would not be granted licenses in the third quarter. 


The remainder of the 
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has discontinued this project, and ap. 
parently no other plant intends to make 
printed fabrics. 


AUSTRIA’S RiaYON INDUSTRY 

Austria’s synthetic-fiber industry is de. 
pendent on imports to meet much of its 
chemical needs. The present shortage of 
chemicals provides the main block to q 
further increase of production. Wood 
supplies are adequate to furnish the nec. 
essary cellulose. 

Production of rayon staple in the 
United States Zone from January 
through May 1948 totaled 1,982 metric 
tons; in the period September 1, 1947, 
to February 29, 1948, 409 metric tons of 
rayon staple and rayon yarn were im- 
ported. Exports for the same period 
amounted to 422 tons. All textile raw 
materials, semimanufactured goods, and 
finished products are subject to a strict 
rationing system. Persons receiving tex- 
tile materials for further processing must 
render a strict accounting of the use of 
the stocks so that consumption can be 
controlled from the producer to the final 
purchaser at the retail level. 


Wool and Products 
AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Australian wool exports rose to 81,864.- 
000 pounds in May 1948 from 65,332,000 
pounds in April, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. May exports (in 
pounds)? by countries, were: United 
States, 10,247,000; United Kingdom, 27,- 
887,000; Canada, 1,728,000; India, 462,- 
000; Belgium, 7,291,000; ; Czechoslovakia, 
624,000; France, 16,259,000; Germany 
2,679,009; Italy, 4,329,000; Netherlands, 
638,000; Poland, 445,000; Baltic ports, 1,- 
905,000; Sweden, 630,000; Black Sea ports, 
4,992,000; Turkey, 404,000; Japan, 77,000; 
and Korea, 297,000. Exports of wool 
waste in May amounted to 364,000 
pounds as compared with 694,000 pounds 
in April 1948. 


WOOL PRODUCTION, TRADE, AND PRICES, 
CHILE 


The Chilean Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has estimated that 20,000 metric tons 
of wool were produced in the 1947-48 
year, 11,000 of which originated in Magal- 
lanes. The average yield per sheep was 
about 7.05 pounds. Consumption in 1948 
is expected to be approximately 12,000 
tons which should allow manufacturers 
to keep in stock and carry over about 
2,000 tons. The Chilean textile mills use 
the entire production of the northern, 
central, and southern zones plus about 
3,000 tons from Magallanes and about 
1,000 tons of imported wool for blending. 

Exports during 1947 amounted to 5,964 
tons of which 97.8 percent was unwashed 
wool or wool in the grease and only 2.2 
percent was washed. The United States 
purchased 33.6 percent of the 1947 ex- 
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ports, the United Kingdom, 19.7 percent, 
Russia, 17.9 percent, and Belgium, 17 per- 
cent. Exports during the first quarter 
of 1948 amounted to 125 metric tons as 
compared with 217 metric tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

In 1947 imports of wool in the grease 
totaled 488 metric tons; washed wool, 469 
tons; and during the first 4 months of 
1948, wool in the grease amounted to 84 
tons and washed wool, 99 tons. The In- 
stitute of Agricultural Economy has so 
far set an export quota of 8,500 tons of 
washed and unwashed wool, and permits 
have already been granted for all but 165 
tons of this quota. 

The price for wool at the end of 1947 
(1,796 pesos per 100 kilograms ULaled, 
f.o. b. station) was 15.7 percent greater 
than the January 1947 price and 14.8 per- 
cent above the 1946 average monthly 
price. The export market has been very 
active, but unless the quota is again in- 
creased, future activity will be limited, as 
little of the declared exportable surplus 
remains to be sold. 


NEW ZEALAND’S WOOL Exports 


New Zealand exported 52,090 bales of 
wool to the United States during the 12- 
month period ended June 30, 1848, ac- 
cording to an unofficial estimate. From 
July 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, exports to 
all countries totaled 925,423 bales, and to 
the United States, 42,026 bales. The 
slipe production for the entire 1947-43 
season has been estimated at 140,000 
bales. 


Woo. Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Declared wool exports from the Union 
of South Africa to the United States in 
June 1948 were as follows: Grease wool, 
3,615 bales weighing 1,061,184 pounds; 
scoured wool, 851 bales weighing 168,701 
pounds; greasy Karakul carpet wool, 482 
bales, 160,435 pounds; coarse Karakul 
wool, 91 bales, 35,418 pounds. Wool de- 
livered to ports by the South African rail- 
ways in May totaled 488,322 pounds. The 
new wool season will open in September 
1948. 

Urucuay’s Exports 


The June 1948 wool market in Uruguay 
was quiet and firm with prices practically 
unchanged. Sales to the United States 
totaled 2,398 bales. All new-clip exports 
to the United States during the first 8 
months of the 1947-48 season, which be- 
gan on October 1, amounted to 94,853 
bales. Total exports were 140,071 bales. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW PRODUCT, SCOTLAND, 
U. K. 


A new plant will be erected at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, to manufacture a prod- 
uct called Ardil, according to an an- 
nouncement made in June 1948. Ardil, 
it was reported, is a product of ground- 
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as in 1938. 





Machinery Export Targets, U. K. 


Revised targets for exports of machinery from the United Kingdom have 
been announced by the Board of Trade. The expected volume has been set 
at 206 percent of the 1938 volume and is considered more realistic than the 
244 percent goal set in September 1947. 
by import restrictions, but this condition has been improved by recently 


Electrical goods and apparatus, which in British classification includes 
insulated wire, communication apparatus, batteries, and lighting equipment, 
has an increase in the export target from 198 percent to 235 percent of 1938 
volume. The goal for other electrical machinery remained at the same level 
(Juotas were decreased about 50 percent for agricultural ma- 
chinery and about 25 percent for textile machinery. 

Exports of metal and metal products during January—Februray 1948 
averaged £57,400,000 monthly. With price adjustments, exports at the end 
of 1948 are expected to average £66,150,000 monthly. 


British exports have been hampered 








nuts (peanuts) and might erroneously 
be described as a substitute for wool; it 
is complementary to wool and when in- 
terwoven gives splendid results. An im- 
mediate market is foreseen and, accord- 
ing to plans, the factory will produce in 
time, 10,000 tons annually. The plant 
will cost $8,000,000. 


Wearing Apparel 


U. K.’s KNITWEAR INDUSTRY BEING 
FILMED 


In an attempt to advertise their hosiery 
and knitwear in other countries, various 
Government departments and a large 
hosiery-manufacturing association of the 
United Kingdom have completed ar- 
rangements for the production of a film 
on the knitwear industry. The picture is 
already being made, according to a trade 
publication. It will have a world-wide 
distribution and will show the historical 
background of the knitwear industry, the 
artistry and quality of product, the story 
of the people who make knitwear, the 
processes employed, and the technical 
departments involved. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TYPES OF CIGARETTES SOLD IN AUSTRIA 


A new type of cigarette, in the medium- 
price range, containing about 80 percent 
American leaf and about 20 percent 
oriental leaf, was recently introduced for 
sale in Austria, by the Tobacco Monopoly. 
Another new type, also containing a large 
percentage of American leaf, has been 
scheduled for manufacture in the near 
future. These two new types of ciga- 
rettes, similar to American blended, 
should prove popular with Austrian cig- 
arette smokers, and increased sales of 


American leaf to the Monopoly should 
result. 

Prior to World War II, Austrian ciga- 
rette smokers had a marked preference 
for straight oriental cigarettes manu- 
factured from leaf produced in Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. About 95 percent 
of all cigarettes used within the country 
were made wholly from oriental leaf. 
Austrian imports of American leaf dur- 
ing the 3 years 1935-37 averaged only 
890,000 pounds annually. 

In recent months, however, a sharp 
increase occurred in United States leaf 
exports to Austria. In April 1948, leaf 
exports to Austria totaled 1,190,000 
pounds and in May 1948, 316,000 pounds. 
The market for United States leaf in 
Austria should continue to expand, as 
recent reports indicate that the current 
demand in that country is running about 
70 percent for American-type blended 
cigarettes and about 30 percent for 
straight oriental. 


First PosTwarR AUCTION IN AMSTERDAM, 
NETHERLANDS 


The first postwar tobacco auction in 
Amsterdam opened on June 4, 1948. Of- 
ferings consisted chiefly of Java Besoeki 
cigar leaf, and totaled only about 1,100,- 
000 pounds. Demand was heavy and 
prices paid were correspondingly high. 
Prices for better grades ranged from 
$1.03 to $2.76 per pound. Most of the 
purchases were made by Netherlands 
buyers, although buyers from Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom made im- 
portant purchases of the better lots. The 
next Amsterdam tobacco auction is ex- 
pected to be held in September 1948. 





Northern Ireland exported 11,200,000 
square yards of linen piece goods in the 
first quarter of 1948 as compared with a 
quarterly average of 12,000,000 square 
yards in 1947, according to a British 
trade periodical. 
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and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Salonika-to-Verria Line 
Resumes Railway Service 


Ceremonies at Salonika, Greece, on 
April 21, 1948, marked the resumption 
of railroad service between Salonika and 
Verria. 

A brief summary of conditions of the 
railroad network in northern Greece, as 
reported by the U. S. Consulate General 
at Salonika, is given below: 

Total mileage of the entire Greek rail- 
way system in 1936 was 2,621 kilometers, 
of which 1,432 kilometers were of stand- 
ard-gage track (1.44 m.) and 1,189 of 
narrow-gage track (0.66 m.). 

The narrow-gage system, serving 
mainly the Peloponnesus, was restored to 
operating condition in 1946 and operated 
throughout 1947. The standard-gage 
SEK (Greek State Railways) system, 
north from Athens, could operate only in 
segments, since several tunnels and ma- 
jor bridges, blown up by the retreating 
Germans, are only now being restored by 
the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 

By the end of 1947, however, the re- 
stored track of the entire Greek railway 
system reached about 89 percent of the 
total 1937 mileage; but, because of con- 
ditions cited above and the ceaseless 
guerrilla activity since the middle of 
1946, restoration of the whole system 
and operation of the whole network was 
not feasible. There is little hope that 
the main line from Piraeus to Salonika 
will be put into operation soon, inas- 
much as it runs through mountains and 
remote spots suitable to guerrilla ac- 
tivity. 

The line across northern Greece from 
Salonika to Alexandroupolis operated 
throughout 1947 with short but frequent 
interruptions due to guerrilla depreda- 
tions. 

The Macedonian railway system 
(state-owned) consists mainly of the 
following lines: 

Standard-gage track (1.44 m.): 

1. Salonika—Alexandroupolis (to Istanbul) 
of a total mileage of 441.39 kilometers. 

2. Salonika—Kremenitsa (Monastir, Yugo- 
slavia) of a total mileage of 204.39 kilometers, 
with a branch from Armenohori to Florina, 
a distance of 5.71 kilometers, and 


3. Salonika—Eidomeni (to Skopia, Yugo- 
slavia) of a total mileage of 75.90 kilometers. 
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(Construction of the first line was com- 
pleted in 1893, of the second in 1890, and 
of the third in 1874.) 

Narrow-gage track (0.66 m.): 

Sarakli-Stavros (in Halkidiki) of a total 
mileage of 65.70 kilometers. 

Although a large proportion of trans- 
portation in prewar years was by motor 
vehicle, it was recorded that in 1935 the 
Macedonian branch of the Greek rail- 
roads brought to Salonika 455,301 pas- 
sengers and took out 341,070; also, 
329,697 tons of cargbd were imported and 
272,198 exported from that city. 

Of the above network the following 
lines are now in operation: 

1. The whole Salonika—Alexandroupolis 
line of 441.39 kilometers. 

2. Of the line Salonika—Kremenitsa the 
segments: Salonika—Verria, 72.51 kilometers, 
since April 16, 1948, operating through 
Ghephyra station, and Agra-—Florina, 75.60 
kilometers. 

The lines Salonika—Eidomeni, Sarakli- 
Stavros (narrow-gage track), and the 
segments from Salonika to Axios, 20.42 
kilometers, Verria—Agra, 51.66 kilome- 
ters, and Armenohorion-Kremenitsa, 
15.15 kilometers, are not operating at 
present. 


Manitoba Government To 
Control Power Output 


The government of Manitoba, Canada, 
intends to take immediate steps to as- 
sume ownership and control of all 
hydroelectric power production within 
the province, according to an announce- 
ment by Premier Stuart Garson on July 
12. 

The decision was disclosed in a letter 
written by Premier Garson to Mayor 
Garnet Coulter of Winnipeg in which 
the Premier warned that immediate 
action is necessary to forestall an im- 
pending power shortage within a few 
years and outlined the steps the govern- 
ment has decided to take to meet the 
emergency. 

The government’s proposals follow 
closely the recommendations of the Hogg 
Commission on Hydroelectric Power in 
Manitoba, that exclusive responsibility 
for the development and operation of all 
hydroelectric power plants in Manitoba 
be consolidated in a single provincial 








agency. Several alternative solutions to 
the power problem have been advanced 
since the Commission issued its report. 
but the government has decided that 
none of them provides the maximum as. 
surance of meeting both the immedi- 
ately prospective power needs and the 
long-term power requirements of the 
Province at the lowest possible cost. 

The government has already taken 
the first steps toward fulfilling this de- 
cision. At Manitoba's request, the Do- 
minion Government has recently 
amended the Dominion-Provincial 
Agreement on Water Rights to allow 
the Province to expropriate hydroelec- 
tric projects which were originally de- 
veloped under the terms of an agreement 
with the Dominion Government prior to 
transfer of water power rights to the 
Province. The provincial government 
has also retained engineers to prepare 
preliminary plans and estimates for pro- 
posed power developments at Pine Falls 
and MacArthur Falls and has been con- 
ferring with the Ontario Government on 
a plan for the integration of the two 
Provinces’ power plants on the Winnipeg 
River. 

The other major recommendation of 
the Hogg Commission, that an appropri- 
ate municipal or inter-municipal agency 
be set up with exclusive responsibility for 
the distribution of electrical energy and 
the operation of a transit system in 
Greater Winnipeg, was not dealt with in 
any detail in this announcement. From 
the statement that the Hogg recommen- 
dations had been accepted by the Pro- 
vince, however, it is clearly evident that 
the Province intends to proceed with 
negotiations toward consolidation of the 
two utilities now serving Winnipeg, 
either coincident with negotiations for 
consolidation of hydroelectric power 
plants or following shortly thereafter. 

A surprising factor in the situation is 
the calmness with which the Winnipeg 
public accepted the government's an- 
nouncement. When the Hogg Commis- 
sion’s report was first released last 
March, it was greeted by a storm of pro- 
test from newspapers, city officials, and 
Winnipeg citizens in general. The gen- 
eral impression was that government 
control and development of hydroelectric 
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power Was being undertaken “solely for 
the purpose of subsidizing rural electrifi- 
cation at the expense of Winnipeg con- 
sumers.”” The public gradually has come 
to the realization, apparently, that the 
rapidly increasing consumption of elec- 
trical energy in Greater Winnipeg itself 
was the chief factor in the impending 
power shortage. It was to their advan- 
tage therefore that plans be made as soon 
as possible for development of hydro- 
electric power at the lowest possible cost, 
and the Hogg Commission’s recommen- 
dations seemed to offer the only method 
by which such could be assured. 

It is expected that the consolidation 
of hydroelectric power plants under a 
provincial agency will proceed rapidly, 
now that the province has made its deci- 
sion. The Manitoba Government is 
determined to follow through with its 
plan and now has the power to do so 
even if unexpected opposition should 
develop. 


Secretariat of Transport 
Established in Argentina 


The Argentine Government has au- 
thorized the establishment of a Secre- 
tariat of Transport. By virtue of article 
2 of Decree No. 19395, the Secretaria de 
Transportes is charged with the follow- 
ing duties: The functions now discharged 
by the DirecciOon Nacional de Trans- 
portes; the administration and develop- 
ment of the National Railways and other 
railways incorporated into the national 
patrimony; the coordination and control 
of motor, aerial, maritime, and fluvial 
transport of a commercial character and 
any other form of transport of the same 
kind under the national jurisdiction; co- 
ordination with the Ministry of Public 
Works in the study and preparation of 
plans for the nation’s highways, the exe- 
cution of which cannot be carried out 
without the corresponding intervention 
of the Secretaria de Transportes. 

Article 4 of this decree provides for 
the concentration in the Secretaria of 
all functions and duties designated by 
law or regulation to the Direccion Na- 
cional de Transportes, Administracién 
General de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. 
Comisiones Especiales created by Decrees 
Nos. 7827 and 8541 of 1948, Direccion Na- 
cional de la Marina Mercante, and Direc- 
cion General de Aeronautica Comercial. 
The decree further provides that the new 
Secretariat will take over the personnel 
and property of these entities. 

Decree No. 19396 designates Lieut. Col. 
Juan F. Castro, hitherto Chief of the Mili- 
tary Staff of the Presidency of the Re- 
public, as Secretary of Transport, with 
the rank of a Minister of State. 

Decree No. 19397 dictates the inclusion, 
as a permanent member, of the Secretary 
of Transport in the National Economic 
Council. 
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to £1,000 sterling a day. 





Serious Congestion of Shipping at East African Ports 


Congestion in Kilindini Harbor at the port of Mombasa, in Kenya, often 
called the gateway to East Africa, has now reached such proportions that 
shipping companies with offices at Mombasa are reported to be seriously con- 
sidering approaching the British Government with a view to limiting cargo 
On May 22 there were 10 ships at anchorage awaiting 
berths, with cargo of some 30,000 tons to be discharged. 
expensive, and it is estimated that they have cost owners between £200 and 
£1,000 sterling a day, depending on the size of the ship. 

Dar-es-Salaam port, in Tanganyika, is also faced with a critical congestion 
problem, as evidenced by a report and photographs published in the Mombasa 
The scenes show cargo on the wharfside where restricted space and 
the lack of mobile cranes prevent any attempt being made to stack it. 
proportion of broken cargo is evident in some photographs. 
of Kilindini, the cost to owners of ships visiting Dar-es-Salaam ranges up 
Delays are sometimes as long as 3 weeks. 


Such delays are 
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Turkey Revises Postal Rates 


Air-mail rates from Turkey to Euro- 
pean countries and Turkish domestic 
mail and parcel-post rates were reduced 
in June 1948. However, the rate of 60 
piasters per 20 grams continued for mail 
to the United States from Istanbul and 
air mail to the United States from Ankara 
and other interior cities were subjected to 
an additional charge of 5 piasters for 
transit in Turkey. 


Transit Through Suez Canal 
Speeded by Daily Convoys 


In consequence of the rapid increase 
in Suez Canal traffic, the Suez Canal 
Company is temporarily obliged to group 
vessels in Port Said, Egypt, and Suez in 
order to make transit through the Canal 
in daily convoys. Accordingly, convoys 
from Port Said will start between 2 and 
6 a. m., and from Suez between 5 and 
9 a. m. 

Vessels taking advantage of these con- 
voys will have the most rapid transit. 
However, vessels which are not ready to 
enter the Canal during these two periods 
will risk delays up to 24 hours. 


Panama Operators Adopt 
Radio Broadeasting Code 


The first National Congress of Radio 
Broadcasting in Panama was held in 
Chitre on June 6, and was attended by 
representatives from radio stations of the 
Republic. This conference recommended 
the adoption of a Radio Broadcasting 
Code to serve as an ethical guide for 
radio stations in their broadcasting ac- 
tivities. Inauguration of direct radio- 
telegraph service between Panama and 
Kingston, Jamaica, on June 16, 1948, 
marked the first time that Panama had 
been in direct communication with the 
entire Caribbean area. 


Mexico Acts To Augment 
Inadequate Power Supply 


A 13,000-kilowatt thermo-electric 
power plant is being planned for the 
Yaqui Valley by the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, to increase the inadequate supply 
of power for industrialists and agricul- 
turists. The plant is to be located at 
Ciudad Obregon, and will be similar to 
that now under construction at Guaymas, 
Mexico. 


Canada Releases Annual 
Motor-Transport Census 


A study of the development of truck 
and bus transportation in Canada has 
just been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This census, which 
is published annually, has excluded firms 
primarily engaged in warehousing since 
1944, but the 1946 report contains a com- 
prehensive table which includes these 
undertakings for comparative purposes. 

Corporations operating in the freight 
field are classified in the report as large 
carriers if revenue exceeds $20,000 and 
as small carriers if less than that 
amount. Passenger and revenue figures 
for interurban and urban services are 
given, but a number of street-railway 
systems which operate motor busses are 
not included, being incorporated in 
census reports on electric railway sys- 
tems. Urban delivery trucks are also 
excluded as freight carriers, except 
where their operations included an in- 
terurban business. 

According to the report, large freight 
carriers (including warehouse concerns) 
totaled 497 in 1946 as against 492 in 1945 
and 498 in 1944. Small freight carriers 
numbered 393 as against 357 in 1945 and 
384 in 1944. Revenue from large freight 
carriers increased from $41,605,196 in 
1944 to $42,902,292 in 1945 and $47,032,- 
290 in 1946. Small freight carriers also 
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reported increased business with a rev- 
enue of $5,125,373 as compared with 
$4,608,675 in 1945 and $5,058,116 in 1944. 


Freight carried for both groups 
amounted to 11,832,260 tons in 1946 as 
against 10,742,646 tons in 1945 and 9,- 
541,017 in 1944. 

The number of trucks in service, 6,436 
for 1946, were only slightly above those 
reported for 1945 and less than the 6,596 
in use in 1944. However, trailers in- 
creased from 3,017 in 1944 to 3,159 in 1945 
and to 3,713 in 1946, indicating a much 
wider use of these units in the industry. 

Although the number of firms engaged 
in bus transportation have fallen off 
from 479 in 1944 to 475 in 1945 and 463 
in 1946, the busses in operation and pas- 
senger traffic increased appreciably. 
Revenue also advanced sharply, totaling 
$50,083,499 in 1946 as compared with 
$40,646,523 in 1945 and $35,044,292 in 
1944. Pay rolls rose from $9,642,877 in 
1944 to $11,287,000 in 1945 and $14,786.,- 
656 in 1946. The number of busses op- 
erated advanced from 3,055 in 1944 to 
3,289 in 1945 and 3,777 in 1946. 

Although the above statistics on pas- 
senger carriers cover the great propor- 
tion of such vehicles and the important 
operating companies, a fairly large and 
important number of operating units are 
not included, as the registration figures 
for busses in Canada in 1945 totaled 
45,998 vehicles. 


New Zealand Issues New 
Postal Rate Schedule 


In conformity with the provisions of 
the Universal Postal Union Convention of 
Paris, some slight adjustments to certain 
New Zealand postal rates, all concerned 
with weight modifications, came into 
effect July 1. A schedule giving the new 
rates is available from the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Electric-Energy Production 
Rises Sharply in Manila 


The Manila Electric Company, which 
supplies electric light and power to 
Manila, its suburbs, and a number of 
communities in Rizal, Bulacan, and La- 
guna Provinces from two steam plants 
and two hydroelectric plants, produced 
80,440,000 kilowatt-hours of energy dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948. Average 
monthly production during 1947 and 
1941 was 21,332,000 kilowatt-hours and 
15,316,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. 

Before the war, the company supplied 
electricity to a wider area, including com- 
munities as far as Cavite on the south 
and Malolos on the north, so the increase 
in consumption in the metropolitan area 
since the war is slightly over 80 percent. 

Consumption of power by the 95 lead- 
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ing industrial and commercial users was 
only about 7 percent of the country’s 
total. 

The number of residential users is not 
very much larger than before the war, 
but is increasing at the rate of 2,000 ac- 
counts monthly. The radical increase is 
in the average consumption of each do- 
mestic user, which is influenced by the 
lack of gas service and by the higher pur- 
chasing power of the people. 


Power Shortage Reported in 
North Rhine-Westphalia Area 


The Ministry of Economics reports that 
large portions of the industry of North 
Rhine-Westphalia cannot be supplied 
with the required electric power, accord- 
ing to the American Consulate at 
Bremen, Germany. Steel works, as 
well as enterprises processing non- 
ferrous metals, machine works, and 
numerous Others, suffer from a con- 
siderable lack in electric energy. It 
is stated that one of the principal 
reasons is the lowered activity of power 
works aggravated by the continued 
scarcity of coal. Coal consumption of 
the power works totaling from approxi- 
mately 50,000 to 60,000 tons per week has 
been covered by allocations of only about 
45,000 tons. Stocks on hand at the power 
works are gradually decreasing. Large 
quantities of water are also taken from 
the power reservoirs to maintain the peak 
of performance and to save coal, par- 
ticularly in the afternoon hours. Such 
water taken from the reservoirs is ir- 
revocably lost for the supply of electric- 
ity, for which it was originally intended 
during the winter months. The Ad- 
ministration for Economy states that it 
is unable to close the gap in the supply 
of coal without the help of the Bizonal 
Control Office. 


New Dam To Irrigate Large 
Section of Mexicali Valley 


The contract for the Morelos dam in 
Mexico has been let to the Morrison 
Knudson Co. de Sonora, S. A. The dam 
will be built 142 kilometers below the 
international boundary at Algodones, 
Southern California. It will irrigate an 
estimated 742,000 acres of land in the 
Mexicali Valley, and the cost will be ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 Mexican pesos. 
Of this amount, 32,000,000 pesos will be 
spent on the construction of two levees. 


Increased Electricity Rates 
Announced for Shanghai, China 


New rates for electricity, water, and 
gas, registering increases of 80 to almost 
200 percent, were effected July 4, 1948, 
by the Bureau of Public Utilities, Shang- 
hai, China, with the approval of the 
Mayor. However, the telephone tariff 





is still pending, since no agreement as to 
percentage of increase has been reached, 

In order to lessen the burden of the 
low-income citizenry who endeavor to 
reduce living costs by limiting their con. 
sumption of electricity, the Public Utij- 
ities authorities have introduced a new 
system of rate calculation whereby con. 
sumers of less than 10 kw.-hrs. of power 
for lighting purposes are charged at a 
rate only 80 percent above that prevai]-. 
ing previously. 

Revision was necessitated by the tre. 
mendously increased quotations of the 
components constituting the production 
costs of the utility companies. 

Following are the new rates established 
under authorization of the Bureau of 
Public Utilities of the Shanghai munic- 
ipal government in respect of all meters 
read on and after July 4, 1948: 


[In Chinese dollars] 


Electricity per kw.-hr 
Lighting 
Company 

10 kw : Power 

hrs. and 11 to 30 31 and 

less more 
Shanghai Power Co 59,000 78,700 98,200 |) 82.130 
Western District Co 59,000 78,700 GS, 200 82, 130 
French Co 67,300 ) 89.700 107,550 00, 300 
Chapei Co 76,850 102,450 120,000 100,300 
la Yao Co 100, 000 133,400 153, 260 | 127. 700 
Nantao Co 85,800 114,400 140,300 113, 400 
Pootung Co 79,900 106,550 130,300 109, 300 
Nott Gas (per 100 cubic meter CN $285,000 
Water (per cubic meter Shanghai Waterworks and 
French Co.—C N$98,000; Chapei, Inland, and Pootung 

companies —-C N $128,000. 


Netherlands West Indies Gets 
Automatic Dial-Phone System 


A new automatic dial-telephone station 
has been put into operation in the Otra- 
banda section of Willemstad, Curacao, 
Netherland West Indies. Telephone 
service has been extended to many ad- 
ditional patrons. 


Road Development Plans 
Outlined for Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Minister of Highways 
and Public Works stated in a recent ad- 
dress that a greater mileage of roads, 
both trunk and county, are expected to 
be graded and paved in 1948 than during 
1947. The bulk of the work on Nova 
Scotia roads in 1948, just as in 1947, 
will continue to consist of grading and 
graveling. 

The Minister for Public Works also 
stated that, with the heavier, faster ve- 
hicles now in use, much of the road 
mileage in Nova Scotia was inadequate 
and that congestion in and around urban 
areas had become a menace to the 
motorist. The outstanding example is 
the approaches to the city of Halifax, 
and in this connection the Minister of 
Highways and Public Works stated that 
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the entire area had been mapped from 
the air and that a careful study was be- 
ing made of the situation with a view of 
trying to correct it. 

As regards county roads, the Minister 
said that much attention was being given 
to their reconstruction and improve- 
ment, since large quantities of farm 
produce, forest products, and fishery 
products must use the highways to reach 
markets, and that in many instances the 
success or failure of a rural operation 
depends on transportation. He also said 
that improvement of the network of sec- 
ondary roads was, of course, also desir- 
able, to make available to the motoring 
public the scenic and recreational at- 
tractions of the Province. 

As regards ferry facilities connecting 
highways, the Nova Scotia Department 
of Highways and Public Works an- 
nounced on June 9, 1948, that a contract 
had been let for the construction of 
new docks for the Big Bras d’Or and 
Englishtown ferry services in Victoria 
County, which will permit the use of 
double-end ferries. The ferries at pres- 
ent in use at these places dock only stern 
first. Present prospects are that the 
work will be completed in 1949. 


Drilling in Northern Mexico 
Uncovers Large Oil Deposits 


A United States company under con- 
tract to Pemex (Petroleos Mexicanos) 
for the drilling of 10 wells has encoun- 
tered gas at a depth of 8,393 feet at a 
well near Colonia 18 de Marzo, Mexico. 
The layer of gas is believed to be about 19 
inches deep, and to cover about 100 
square miles. The pressure ranges from 
4800 to 5,000 pounds. Geologists of both 
companies believe this to be an indication 
of one of the largest oil deposits in the 
Texas-Northern Mexico region. 

Pemex has advised the Secretaria de 
Economia Nacional of Mexico of its in- 
tention to explore about 23,474.9 acres of 
land in the Municipality of Matamoros. 


China Revises Air-Mail 
Rates on Printed Matter 


The Shanghai Post Office announces 
that in accordance with telegraphic in- 
structions received from the Directorate 
General of Posts, Nanking, China, the 
domestic air-mail fee for newspapers, 
books, and printed matter has been re- 
vised to CN$60,000 per 20 grams or frac- 
tion thereof, effective July 5, 1948. 

The local Postal Administration fur- 
ther notifies that, in accordance with 
the ruling of the Universal Postal Con- 
vention of Paris, the weight limit of 
printed matter for foreign countries has 
been raised from 2 kilograms to 3 kilo- 
grams, while the weight limit for a sin- 
gle volume has been raised from 3 to 5 
kilograms. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted T ype of exchange Approxi- } 
: ’ . i < ale 
(annual) | (annual) 1948 U. &. ow 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 | 4. 23 4.23) 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 | 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4. 08 4. 02 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 | 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | June 30, 1948 
Differential. _. 56. 05 56. 05 56. 05 . 0176 Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 75. 00 75. 00 . 0132 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 : ; ‘ - 
Free market 19. 42 | 18.72 | 18. 72 18.72 . 0534 | July 2, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 m J : 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43. 10 . 0232 | June 30, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47.95 53. 96 61. 00 . 0164 Do. 
i 2H Ag 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.76 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
Curb! 1. 835 2.17 2. 60 2.75 . 3636 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 26.09 6. 20 . 1613 | July 16, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.0000 | June 30, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 .0741 | June 14, 1948 
cial), 
Free 817.47 217.17 17. 29 . 0576 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | June 30, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 , - 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | July 12, 1948 
Curb 5. 49 5. 44 26.31 6.15 . 1626 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 .3205 | June 30, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.3 3.43 3.75 . 2666 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | July 8, 1948 
Free 47.85 12. 48 14.30 14. 60 . 0685 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 -4000 June 30, 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | July 2, 1948 
Free: Imports 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 1.785 1.785 June 30, 1948 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
Free 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 


! January to August 2 
? Ecuador, free rate for April; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for June. 
3 June to December 


4 June 3, 1946 to Jan. 4, 1947. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentira are effected at the free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differen- 
tialrate. The curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—Allremittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established 
a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the etfective rate for such transactions 19.656 
cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Im ports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the official 
rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to the 
Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for nontrade 
remittances. 

Colomtia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus exchange taxes ranging from 10 to 26 
percent according to essentiality. 

Costa Rica.— Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential’? imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful” imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. “‘Luxury’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auc- 
tion rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruquay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 


Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 


A tax of 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


Prepared in Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 


Office of International Trade 















































International Trade 
Fair. Vienna 


Visitors to the International Trade 
Fair at Vienna, Austria, which will be 
held during the week from September 5 
to 12, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 19, 1948), may obtain 
accommodation at hotels and private 
houses through the Wiener Verkehrs 
Verein, Schubertring 6, Vienna, Austria. 
Two thousand Austrian exhibitors will 
be represented at the Fair, together with 
more than 100 foreign participants. Sev- 
eral thousand buyers from all over the 
world are expected to attend the. Fall 
Fair. 

During the Fair, there will be a fashion 
show every afternoon in the reception 
rooms in the Vienna Town Hall, organ- 
ized in cooperation with prominent 
Viennese artists. At this show, the lead- 
ing fashion houses of Vienna will display 
clothes for every possible occasion. The 
Fair will be divided into a luxury-articles 
and consumer-goods exhibit, a technical 
fair, and an agricultural and forestry 
show. 

Further information on the Fair may 
be had by applying to the official repre- 
sentative, Sanford de Brun, Austrian 
Foreign Trade Office, 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. 


Royal Netherlands 
Industries Fair 


The Fifty-First Royal Netherlands In- 
dustries Fair will take place at Utrecht, 
Netherlands, from September 7 to 16, 
1948. The Fall Fair will emphasize agri- 
cultural implements and furniture prod- 
ucts and will receive greater-than-ordi- 
nary publicity because of the Golden An- 
niversay of Queen Wilhelmina’s reign and 
her abdication in favor of her daughter, 
Princess Juliana. The following cate- 
gories of goods are expected to be dis- 
played: 

Capital and producer’s goods: Dairy 
and food-processing equipment; shoe 
machinery; textile machinery; tobacco 
machinery; measuring and weighing ma- 
chines and instruments; heating and re- 
frigeration machinery; welding equip- 
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ment; wood- and metal-working tools 
and machinery; ventilating systems; 
chemicals, equipment, and plastic ma- 
terials for industry; transportation 
equipment; pumps; compressors; ma- 
chine tools. 

Consumer’s goods: Household electrical 
equipment; shoes and leather ware: 
glass; crystal, and ceramic products; 
gold and silver articles, jewelry, clocks, 
religious articles; paper products, in- 
cluding packaging materials; office equip- 
ment; chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
cosmetic products; perfumes; food prod- 
ucts; smoker’s articles; store furnishings; 
advertising materials; medical and scien- 
tific supplies and instruments; musical 
instruments; photographic and optical 
equipment; toys; automobile parts and 
accessories; tires; bicycle parts and ac- 
cessories. 

The United States representative of 
the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 
is H. Smilde, Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, Room 701, 41 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
ie - 
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Swiss Industries Fair. Basel 


The Thirty-Third Swiss Industries 
Fair will be held from May 7 to 17, 1949, 
in Basel, Switzerland. The Fair is lim- 
ited to Swiss displays but is attended 
by buyers from all over the world. 
Eighty-eight buyers from the United 
States attended the 1948 Fair. Further 
information on the Swiss Industries Fair 
may be obtained by writing to the Foire 
Suisse. Basel, Switzerland. 


International Exposition of 
Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, Charleroi 


An International Exhibition of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry will take place at 
Charleroi, Belgium, from September 4 to 
20,1948. At the same time, there will bé 
held the Twenty-First Internationa) In- 
dustrial Congress, organized by the In- 
dustrial Chemical Society of Paris. 


United States firms and associations in 
the chemical-industries field are invited 
to participate in this Exposition and 














Household-equipment exhibit at the Brussels International Industries Fair. 
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Congress. Communications concerning 
participation should be addressed to the 
secretariat Général de ]’Exposition In- 
ternationale de Chimie Pure et Appliquée, 
3 rue de la Fenderie, Charlerio, Belgium. 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


United States firms occupied first place 
as exhibitors at the Twenty-Second 
Brussels International Industries Fair, 
put ranked only sixteenth among the 
foreign buyers who attended that yearly 
event. United States firms represented 
at the Fair numbered 354, or nearly twice 
as many as in 1947. The number of 
American buyers was, however, very 
small—only 69. France was at the head 
of the foreign buyers with nearly 6,000 
visitors. 

The 1949 Brussels International Indus- 
tries Fair will take place from April 30 to 
May 15. Applications for exhibition 
space and inquiries concerning a visit to 
the Fair should be addressed to La Foire 
Internationale de Bruxelles, Palais du 
Centenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 


Foreign Fairs in Finland 


A French Fair will open at the Messu- 
halli in Helsinki on October 9, 1948. 
After the French Fair, there will be an 
exhibition devoted to “work efficiency” 
which will be planned by a Swiss achi- 
tect. In May 1949, a Benelux Fair is 
scheduled to be held. 


International Exposition of 
Industry and Commerce, 
Petropolis, Brazil 


The Brazilian International Industry 
and Commerce Exposition was inaugu- 
rated on July 10, 1948, at the Quitan- 
dinha Hotel in Petropolis by General 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, President of the 
Republic, and a number of other Govern- 
ment officials, according to the Rio de 
Janeiro Journal of Commerce of Sunday 
July 11, 1948. The opening of the Expo- 
sition, which is only 70 kilometers (about 
43 miles) from Rio de Janeiro, was cele- 
brated by numerous speeches. This 
permanent exhibition of products from 
Brazil and foreign countries has 16,000 
square meters, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 160,000 square feet, of space avail- 
able for display purposes. Twenty thou- 
sand visitors were reported to have at- 
tended the Exposition on opening day. 

To encourage foreign firms to exhibit, 
goods imported for display at this Ex- 
position were exempted from import 
duties and other charges by decree No. 
25,193 of July 9, 1948. The import duties 
and other charges are to be collected 
Only if goods are sold. To aid in the 
importation of goods on display, repre- 
sentatives of the Export-Import and Ex- 
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Alcoholic-Beverage 
embourg. 

Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Ceylon. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Morocco. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 

Business Firms—Borneo. 

Candle Manutfacturers—Canada. 

Canneries—India. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers—France. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Chemical (Synthetic Organic) 
turers—Netherlands. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Panama. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Sweden. 

Cotton-Waste Importers, Dealers, 
Consumers—Norway. 

Curio and Novelty Exporters—India. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Norway. 

Department Stores—Trinidad. 

Directors and Superintendents of 
and Harbors—Bolivia. 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors—Uruguay. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing 
Dealers—Honduras. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Syria and Lebanon. 

Dye and Dyestuff Manufacturers—France. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Greece. 

Electrical-Lighting-Equipment 
turers—Poland. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Processors, and 
Exporters—Brazil. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, 
ers—Denmark. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
United Kingdom. 

Fiber Processors and Exporters—India. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Flooring Contractors—Netherlands. 

Flooring Contractors—Philippines. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Hon- 
duras. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Honduras. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Philippines. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Siam. 

Hardware Importers—Philippines. 

Hotel-, Restaurant-, and Store-Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Ice Plants—Ceylon. 


Manufacturers—-Lux- 


Ireland. 


Manufac- 


and 


Ports 


Importers and 


Manufac- 


and Export- 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—France. 
Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 


porters and Dealers—Netherlands. 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Philippines. 

Jewelry Manufacturers and Repairers—New 
Zealand. 

Lace and Embroidery Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Lighting Fixture and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Norway. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Panama. 

Macaroni, Vermicelli, and Spaghetti, or 
Noodle Manufacturers—Netherlands Indies. 

Match Manufacturers—Pakistan. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Greece. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—British 
Malaya. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Indochina. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Indochina. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Union of South Africa. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—British Malaya. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—lIraq. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport 
nies—Cuba. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport 
nies—Philippines. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport 
nies—Haiti. 

Musical Instrument and Supply Manufac- 
turers—France. 

Oil-Burner Importers, . Dealers, 
stallers—Union of South Africa. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Spain. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Indochina. 

Poultry-Stock Breeders and Importers— 
Argentina. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Canada. . 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Honduras. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Canary 
Islands. 

Radio-Tube Manufacturers—France. 

Schools and Colleges—Morocco. 

Second-Hand-Clothing Importers 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Soap Manufacturers—Ireland. 

Soap Manufacturers—Greece. 

Sugar Mills—Guatemala. 

Tanneries—Poland. 

Textile Industry—Argentina. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—British Malaya. 

Travel Agencies—British Guiana. 

Travel Agencies—Greece. 

Travel Agencies—Trinidad. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, list is not complete. 


Importers and 


Compa- 
Compa- 


Compa- 


and In- 


Engravers, and 


and 


Metalworking Plants and Shops—Germany. 





change Departments of the Bank of 
Brazil will be available at the Exposition 
to pass on matters concerning import 
and export licensing and purchase and 
sale of exchange. While exchange prior- 
ities will be observed, compensation ar- 
rangements matching each export trans- 
action with an import transaction of 
equal value will be facilitated. Customs 


officials will also be on hand to expedite 
customs matters. 

Firms interested in obtaining space 
and/or detailed information about ex- 
hibiting at this Exposition should com- 
municate directly with the International 
Industrial and Commerce Exposition, 
Hotel Quitandinha, Petropolis, Brazil. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Sterling Area’s 
Characteristics Change 
Under World-Stresses 


(Continued from p. 7) 


a deficit with the dollar area of £304,- 
000,000, and for gold and payments to 
other countries. 


External Liabilities, Disinvest- 
ment, and Gold and Dollar 


Reserves 


THE LARGE sterling balances accumu- 
lated to the credit of countries both 
within and outside the sterling area area 
part of the great increase in the external 
liabilities of the United Kingdom, both in 
terms of sterling and nonsterling obli- 
gations. At the same time the United 
Kingdom has had to dispose of a substan- 
tial part of its oversea investments. The 
result has been a change in its creditor- 
debtor position. 

Total external liabilities of the United 
Kingdom were estimated at £760,000,000 
at the end of August 1938 and £475,000,- 
000 at the end of August 1939. The 
United Kingdom reported no liabilities 
for those years in the form of “oversea 
loans.” At the end of 1946 total ex- 
ternal liabilities were £4,214,000,000, con- 
sisting of £3,480,000,000 in sterling lia- 
bilities and £734,000,000 external loans.” 
At the end of 1947 total external liabili- 
ties are estimated at about £4,860,000,- 
000.” 


11 Cmd. 6707. 

™Cmd. 7099. Figures for 1946 and 1947 are 
not strictly comparable with prewar figures 
because of revised or additional information 
in the later figures. 

#3 Derived from figures reported in Cmd. 
7099 and Cmd. 7344. 





Between September 1939 and June 1945 
the total loss of oversea investments was 
estimated at over a billion pounds. Of 
this total, the reduction of investments 
in the sterling area was over £560,000,- 
000, mainly as a result of the repatriation 
of loans by sterling-area debtors.“ In 
1945 and 1946 there was a net decrease 
in external capital assets and in 1947 a 
net increase. 

The central gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area (excluding reserves 
held separately by individual countries) 
were reported to be £473,000,000, includ- 
ing £22,000,000 received under reimburse- 
ment from the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, at the end of June 1948, 
as compared with £864,000,000 at the end 
of August 1938. According to a recent 
statement by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
British hope to maintain reserves near 
£500,000,000 in the future. 


Financial Relations With Coun- 
tries Outside Sterling Area 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS with countries 
outside the sterling area have been regu- 
lated by a series of bilateral agreements 
and by the institution of various types 
of “control accounts.” 

In line with the general trend toward 
bilateralism, the United Kingdom has 
arranged a number of agreements with 
other countries relating to finance and 
trade. All the sterling-area countries 
are affected by these agreements. Al- 
though the terms of the agreements dif- 
fer, to take account of the special rela- 
tions between monetary areas, they are 
usually concerned with the rate of ex- 
change, the currency or currencies to be 
used in making payments, definition of 


4 Cmd. 6707 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates 


for cable trans- 


fer in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
aN ailable 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1946 1947 June 1948 July 29, 
annual (annual monthly 1948 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc 0228 . 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar: 
Official . 9420 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free . 9329 . 9200 9323 G28] 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 0201 . 0201 
Denmark : Krone * 9088 26 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan France OOS4 0084 
Official 0047 0047 
Free 0033 0033 
India___- Rupee 3016 3016 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3782 3776 3772 . 3760 
New Zealand Pound... 3. 2363 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2252 
Norway Krone *. 2018 . 2016 2016 2016 
Portugal Fscudo *. 0405 0403 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 0913 
Sweden_. Krona *, 2586 . 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland __. Franc *, 2336 2236 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. (286 4.0313 4.0314 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
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current transactions, restrictions against 
capital movements, designation of banks 
as agents for the payment procedure, es. 
tablishment of accounts, the extension of 
credit facilities (in most cases up to q 
certain ceiling), and the settlement of 
balances. 

In the case of some countries holding 
sterling balances, the United Kingdom 
has negotiated agreements concerning 
the use of accumulated balances, Ip 
general the agreements limit the posgsj- 
bility of converting excess sterling hold. 
ings into gold by a combination of finan. 
cial and commercial safeguards. The 
latter are usually in the form of commer. 
cial annexes to agreements stipulating 
the nature of the bilateral trade. Some 
countries in need of sterling benefit from 
sterling credits. 

The control accounts established under 
British Treasury regulations for resj- 
dents of non-sterling area countries are 
in four main groups: American Accounts, 
Transferable Accounts, Bilateral Ac. 
counts, and Other Countries Accounts. 
The United Kingdom exchange-contro] 
regulations determine when payments of 
sterling may be made from the various 
accounts and paid into the accounts. 

The American Accounts, set up in 1945, 
grew out of the system of Registered and 
Central American Accounts established 
during the war period. The sterling ac- 
counts ‘except blocked accounts) of 
residents of the following countries are 
included: United States, Dependencies 
of the United States, Philippine Islands, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. Sterling held in these accounts, 
which are registered with the Bank of 
England, may be transferred freely to 
other American Accounts, to the ac- 
counts of the residents in transferable- 
account countries, to residents in the 
sterling area, and to other countries not 
subject to bilateral arrangements. Ster- 
ling may be transferred to residents of 
countries with which the United King- 
dom has Special or Bilateral Account ar- 
rangements, provided in each case a spe- 
cial application is approved by British 
authorities. Residents in the sterling 
area can make payments to American 
Accounts if they have the prior permis- 
sion of the exchange-control authorities 
concerned. Sterling held in these ac- 
counts is freely convertible into dollars 
through authorized banks in the United 
Kingdom, at the current official rates. 
Sterling acquired from current transac- 
tions by residents in the dollar area is, 
therefore, readily convertible, and, in 
most cases, transferable without any spe- 
cial permission. 

The Transferable Account system has 
already been mentioned in connection 
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with the United Kingdom’s attempt to 
set up a system whereby all currently 
earned sterling would be convertible. 
After August 1947 there were some revi- 
sions in the membership in this group 
and of the privileges of these countries 
with regard to the use of sterling. The 
countries at present in the Transferable 
Account group are Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Iran, Norway, 
Poland, Siam, the Spanish Monetary 
Area, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Swe- 
den, and the U.S. S. R. Payments may 
be made into the Transferable Accounts 
from other transferable accounts; from 
residents in the sterling area in accord- 
ance with existing regulations; from 
American Accounts; and from other non- 
resident sterling accounts, subject to 
special approval by the Bank of England. 
Payments may be made from _ these 
Transferable Accounts, to other Trans- 
ferable Accounts; to residents in the ster- 
ling area; to the “other countries” group; 
and to other nonsterling accounts if ap- 
proved by the Bank of England. From 
February 27, 1947, until August 20, 1947, 
payments from Transferable Accounts 
to American Accounts were permitted, in 
effect making currently earned sterling 
in these accounts convertible into dollars. 
Transfer facilities are only for current 
transactions. However, the system does 
provide a wider area for the use of ster- 
ling and a mechanism for widening the 
area. 

Included in the Bilateral Accounts are 
Argentina, Austria, the Belgian Monetary 
Area, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada and New- 
foundland, China including Formosa, 
Denmark (‘excluding the Faroe Islands) 
and Greenland, the French Franc Area, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands Monetary Area, Pales- 


tine, the Portuguese Monetary Area, 
Rumania, Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein, Syria, Transjordan, Turkey, 


Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. Sterling in 
these accounts may be transferred to 
other accounts of the residents of the 
same country, and for payments to resi- 
dents in the sterling area. Further utili- 
zation of these accounts is possible, sub- 
ject to special arrangements, each case 
being decided on its own merits. 

Paraguay is now the only country with 
a Special Account. The terms of the 
Anglo-Paraguayan Agreement set out 
the use of the Paraguay Sterling Area 
Accounts. 

The fourth group consists of those 
countries with which there are no ar- 
rangements. There is no definite list 
for this residual group, but it includes 
such countries as Afghanistan, Albania, 
Korea, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, and Ye- 
men. Sterling on the account of resi- 
dents in these territories is transferable 
to other residents in the same group and 
to the sterling area. 
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The use of sterling provided by these 
arrangements considerably widens the 
area of sterling transferability, particu- 
larly on current account. It can be 
transferred within each of the groups 
mentioned above, in addition to within 
the sterling area itself, for any purpose 
without permission, except that for the 
Transferable Account group it can be 
used only for current transactions. It 
can be transferred for any purpose from 
the four groups to the sterling area and 
from American Account countries to 
Transferable Account countries and to 
“Other Countries.” Sterling transfers 
may also be made from Transferable 
Account countries to “Other Countries” 
for current transactions. All other 
transactions require the permission of 
the United Kingdom exchange-control 
authorities for each specific case; how- 
ever, in various cases the authorities 
grant blanket permission.” 

In recent months several countries 
have been removed from the list of 
Transferable Account countries, includ- 
ing Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Portugal. By 
placing these countries in the group 
with transferability facilities only with 
the official approval of the British au- 
thorities, the United Kingdom has 
tightened its exchange-control mecha- 
nism. The shift has been called one 
from a system of “automatic transfer- 
ability” to that of “administrative 
transferability.””. In general, the coun- 
tries remaining in the Transferable 
Account group are those which are not 
likely to acquire excess sterling. 


Importance of Sterling Area in 


World Trade 


VERY OFTEN the position of the whole 
sterling area in world trade is lost sight 
of because trade figures are usually pub- 
lished only for the individual countries. 
In 1938 imports into all present sterling- 
area countries, including their trade with 
each other, were approximately one- 
third of estimated total world imports 
and the sterling-area exports about one- 
fourth of total world exports. Data for 
postwar years are not complete enough 
to give more than a rough indication. 
Imports into all sterling-area countries 
in 1946 are estimated to have been a lit- 
tle over one-fourth of estimated total 
world imports, and exports from ster- 
ling-area countries slightly less than 
one-fourth of total estimated world 
exports. 

Exports from the United States to 
countries at present in the sterling area 


* There have been so many recent changes 
in the types of sterling applicable to various 
transactions and the composition of the 
groups that this summary should not be 
taken as definitive 


were 26 percent of total United States 
exports in 1938, 18 percent in 1947, and 
15 percent in the first quarter of 1948. 
Imports into the United States from 
these sterling-area countries comprised 
19 percent of total United States imports 
in 1938, 20 percent in 1947, and 21 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1948. 

The European Recovery Program will 
have an effect not only on the sterling- 
area countries which are participating 
in the program—the United Kingdom, its 
dependencies, Ireland, and Iceland—but 
also on nonparticipating sterling-area 
countries. According to the latest and 
in part incomplete trade figures available 
for each country, it appears that almost 
half of the total exports of the other 
sterling-area countries went to ERP 
countries, including the United Kingdom 
but excluding dependent territories, and 
about one-third of their imports came 
from the same ERP countries. The non- 
European sterling countries, as a group, 
had a large net merchandise export sur- 
plus with ERP countries, particularly if 
the trade of the Union of South Africa 
is excluded. Improvement in the eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe will be re- 
flected in larger markets for sterling- 
area countries and more goods available 
for import into these countries. On the 
other hand, the recovery of Europe de- 
pends to a considerable extent on sup- 
plies of goods coming from sterling-area 
countries. 


Conclusion 


There is no question that the sterling 
area of today is considerably different 
from the prewar system, when the 
strength of sterling lay in its world-wide 
acceptability and convertibility. The 
world position of sterling has suffered a 
series of heavy blows through the loss of 
a substantial portion of Britain’s over- 
sea investments and of other sources of 
earning power, the large increase in over- 
sea debt, and the heavy drawings on the 
central reserves. The present strength 
of the sterling area lies in the united 
efforts of a group of countries which 
together represent a large portion of the 
world’s commerce and in the fact that, 
except for the dollar, sterling is the most 
important currency in the world. Al- 
though the exchange-control features of 
the present sterling area have become a 
dominant part of the system, the more 
basic ties still hold the sterling-area 
countries together as a voluntary asso- 
ciation of countries with strong mutual 
commercial and financial interests. 





The Directorate of Veterinary Services 
of Iraq recently supplied Syria with 100,- 
000 doses of sheep-pox vaccine to help 
combat the disease during the lambing 
season. 





Foreign Inland-Transport 
Defects Can “Snag” U.S. 
Trade Flow 

(Continued from p. 9) 


Bad as most Latin American transpor- 
tation conditions were before the war, 
however, they have since deteriorated to 
a disconcerting degree. During the war 
these transportation systems were called 
upon to assume greatly increased bur- 
dens, largely in the form of raw mate- 
rials for the countries doing the fighting. 
At the same time maintenance, repairs, 
and replacements of equipment were 
drastically curtailed, not because of a 
preoccupation with the conflict di- 
rectly—as was the case in Europe—but 
because the imports of materials and 
equipment upon which these carriers 
always had depended virtually stopped. 
The industrialized supplying nations of 
Europe and Anglo-America could not 
take care of their own needs, let alone 
the needs of erstwhile customers. Latin 
America and those other areas which do 
not produce their own transportation 
equipment have had to wait since the be- 
ginning of the war, and are waiting still, 
for the producing nations to return toa 
satisfactory exporting basis. 


May Lie at Ports for Months 


IN SOUTH AMERICA the port that is 
handling its incoming cargo today with 
any degree of despatch and efficiency is 
the exception rather than the rule. This 
is true largely because of the inability 
of the railroads to move goods inland. 
Warehousing space in many of these 
ports has long since been occupied com- 
pletely, and merchandise in routine 
packages is lying about in open storage, 
where it is rusting and rotting from ex- 
posure to the weather. There are cases 
on record of such goods remaining so 
exposed for a full year and longer. 


Importers, Too, Are Hit 


THE PLIGHT of United States importers 
is as bad as that of the exporters. In 
Guatemala the railroad recently was 
forced to declare an embargo on all ship- 
ments because of congestion, and coffee 
blenders in New Orleans impatiently 
marked time while the Guatemalan prod- 
uct—an essential component of their 
blends—could not be shipped from point 
of origin. In both India and South Africa 
valuable cargoes of precious minerals for 
which American importers are ready to 
pay good American dollars are not being 
moved because of the freight-car short- 
ages in those countries. These condi- 
tions have caused bitter complaints from 
importers who have made commitments 
based on expected arrivals of materials 
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shipments that have never left their 
home country. 

The foreign trade of the United States 
is (to a truly disquieting degree) bump- 
ing along slowly in rickety old freight cars 
on run-down roadbeds all over the world. 
Trucks, where they are available, are not 
generally efficient for long hauls of heavy 
loads. River craft can move only in 
warm weather, when the waterways are 
not frozen, and in Europe they are ham- 
pered by the inadequacy of international 
agreements. In various tropical areas, 
the handicaps and obstacles to river 
traffic are manifold. 


Outlook Not Heartening 


JUST when world transportation condi- 
tions will return to something approach- 
ing normality is difficult to estimate. 
The need for freight cars is tremendous 
in magnitude and world-wide in scope. 
Western Europe is striving desperately 
to rebuild its productive capacity, so that 
it may reequip its own devastated trans- 
port system and again export to other 
countries. Yet the’ European Recovery 
Program anticipates the shipment of 
20,000 freight cars from the United States 
to Europe in the first year alone. In this 
country, to which virtually everyone 
looks for freight cars, a postwar produc- 
tion goal of 10,000 cars a month was 
reached in June for the first time. But 
domestic orders have built up to a back- 
log in excess of 118,000 cars, and freight 
cars for export are on the OIT Positive 
List. 


Act on Basis of Facts 


IT BEHOOVES the United States foreign 
trader to recognize the unhealthy state 
of transportation facilities abroad and 









FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 45) 


Agricultural Machinery 
Exposition, Paris 


An international exposition of agricyl- 
tural machinery and equipment will take 
place in Paris at the Parc des Expositions 
from March 1 to 6, 1949, the American 
Embassy in Paris has been informed. As 
in the past, this exposition will be re- 
served for agricultural, horticultural, ang 
forestry machines and instruments. The 
entry list will close October 15, 1948. Pull 
information may be obtained by writing 
to the Salon de la Machine Agricole, 38, 
Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 





to consider it in his daily operations. He 
can no longer afford the complacency, 
with respect to foreign transportation 
service, in which he indulged before the 
war. There may be nothing that he 
can do to alleviate conditions existing on 
the transportation systems of foreign 
countries. He must, nevertheless, ascer- 
tain what these conditions are before en- 
tering into commitments the fulfillment 
of which they may render impossible. 
And he must take an active role in the 
routing of his shipments, selecting least- 
congested ports and avoiding seasonal 
peaks of inland traffic wherever possible, 
in order that his goods may go forward 
despite the embarrassments and deter- 
rents of the world transportation situa- 
tion today. 





One of a number of modern four-axle freight cars acquired not long ago by a 


foreign railway that urgently needed them. 


Absence of such good equipment in many 


regions abroad can create embarrassing difficulties in the movement of world-trade 


commodities. 
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